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HUNZA —rre land and the People 


T IS truly amazing how the Hunza 

people unwittingly follow out the 
New Organic method. Sir Albert 
Howard says: “The ‘staircase’ culti- 
vation of these hillmen received an- 
nual dressings of fresh rock powder, 
produced by the grinding effect of 
the glacier ice on the rocks and carried 
to the fields in the irrigation water.” 
Instead of caustic chemical fertilizers, 
mild but effective ground rock parti- 
cles provide their mineral matter, 


Read more about this organically- 
fed race in the Healthy Hunzas, by 
J. 1. Rodale. The Hunzas, living in 
the northwestern section of India, are 
astoundingly healthy because of the 
way they raise their food. They do 
not process the minerals and vitamins 
out of their foods. Full details show 
how any gardener or farmer can apply 
the Hunza methods. An elegant cloth- 
bound book, 263 pp., 20 full-page 
illustrations. — $3.00 
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Regular Edition 


The Woman's Home Companion 


GARDEN BOOK 


Over 1000 Pages. Almost 300 Illustrations on Fine Coated 


Paper. Beautifully bound, printed, richly stamped. A book 


you will be proud to add to your library! 


D2? YOU want a better garden this year? Would you like to raise 


prize Roses, 


art 


garden pool, 


manual you need and want. 


“Mums,” Dahlias, “Glads’? Or big, luscious Beef- 
steak Tomatoes? Want a beautiful “golf course” lawn? Or a lovely 
water garden—or rock garden? Want to know the 
latest, most effective ways to keep weeds and pests under control? 
Then this New Woman’s Home Companion Garden Book is the 
It tells and shows you everything you 
must know to get the best possible results from your gardening. 


Now You Can Have Greater Success 
With Everything You Want To Grow! 


50 Noted Experts—Each A Specialist 
No one man—not even Burbank himself—could 
have written this big, all-inclusive, encyclopedic 
volume. For into it is crammed the lifetime ex- 
periences of no less than fifty experts. No other 
book has ever brought you such superb help and 
guidance from so many authorities! 

Contributors include noted breeders of special va- 
rieties, heads of great gardens, medal winners, 
government specialists and university professors— 
all famous gardeners! 


As Your First Selection—We Will 
Send You This Wonderful New HOME 
ENTERTAINING Guide. 
Tells all about how to plan successful 
parties, dinners, lunches, teas, formal 
and informal gatherings, and all other 
such home functions covering 
All Elements Of Hospitality 
Planning and preparation; guest lists 
and invitations; menus, table setting 
and service; food and drinks; what 
to wear; putting guests at ease; 
stimulating conversation; games and 
amusements, special entertaining helps 
1,000 ENTERTAINING HELPS 
4 BOOKS ALL IN ONE VOLUME 
A complete Party Cook Book 
Food, drink, hors d’oeuvres 
A complete Party Fun Book 
Informal games, card games with 
tules 
A Compiete Special Party Book 
Weddings, showers, children’s 
parties, etc. 
Every host and hostess will find this 
dependable, authoritative much-needed 
book a double-barreled wonderful bles- 
sing for the ease it provides and the 
succes it assures in home entertaining. 


As Authoritative as it is COMPLETE! 
Easiest-to-Follow Book on Gardening 
Whether you are an “‘old hand’’ at gardening or 


just a novice, the Woman’s Home Companion Gar- 
den Book will prove of immediate, practical and 
lasting value—a book you will treasure and use 
for years to come. Its clear, step-by-step instruc- 
tions—its hundreds of drawings, diagrams, charts, 


EVERYTHING YOU 
WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT: 

Trees, Shrubs, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Ber- 
ries, Herb, Water, 
Reck and Wall 
Gardens, Cat Flowers, 
Indoor Plants, Win- 
dow Boxes, Lawns, 
Hedges, Landscaping, 
Climate, Weed, Pest 
Control, Designing 
Garden, Hot-Beds, 
Grafting, Budding— 
Greenhouse, Trans- 
planting, Tool Equip- 
ment, General Plant 
Selience, Botanical 
Names. 


maps, suggested garden plans, landscaping ideas 
and actual photographs (24 of them in FULI. 
COLOR!) make everything so simple tnat any teen 
ager can readily understand it. Yet the book is 
so complete and up-to-date that even the seasoned 
horticulturist will find in it many facts he didn’t 
know before! 

The actual “‘how-to- do- it’’ of gardening is stressed 
index enables you to 
locate the data you want on any subject instantly. 


Why_ You Need These Books 
To Become A Success 


Your Free Book The Woman’s Home Companion 
GARDEN BOOK, will show you how to be an Ex- 
pert Gardener—make every inch of your garden 
pay—give you huge returns in thrills and pleasure 
for every minute of effort devoted to your hobby 
of Gardening. 


The complete guide to ‘“HOME 


You Must Really See These 
Books To Fully 
Value Of Fireside Membership 


ENTERTAINING” by Char- CLIP—FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 
lotte Adams, will enable you, J 5 
too, to attain the reputation 4 s 
of a charming genial host or = The Fireside Book Club, Dept. Gi > 
hostess. $2 West 45 Street, New York 9, N. Y. 2 

"Send me, free ‘“‘Woman’s Home Com- ® 
spanion GARDEN BOOK,” as my first 


= FREE dividend book, given in advance § 
# and enroll me as a member. Start mys 

= membership with the complete guide to § 
‘HOME ENTERTAINING” at $3.95 


Appreciate The 


January, 1951 


Thousands of family people like your- 
self from all walks of life now receive 
Fireside Book Club benefits and values. 
Join the Club NOW. Build a library 
to enrich your life. You will then see 
the many advantages to be secured from 
membership. Mail coupon at once to 


2 W. 45 St., 


The Fireside Book Club, Dept. G1 
New York 19, N. Y. 


= which I choose. 


sone, Free, 


$ (special price), as my first selection. © 


may cancel membership at any time. 


sI do NOT have to accept your selections, 4 
¢ but may request you to send other books : 


with every four I take. 


Now Selling Everywhere for 
ours FREE 2 
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Better Food 
Better Health 


Less Expense 
and 


No 
Doctor Bills 


TWO BOOKLETS ON 
1. Gardening in God’s Way 
Contains the A.B.C.’s of organic garden- 
ing in a nutshell. This booklet was favor- 
ably reviewed by Mr. Rodale in March, 1950 
issue of Organic Gardening on page 35. 
Unusual! 
Yes, this Special Offer is made to you in order to acquaint you with our supreme 
quality natural health foods and organic food specialties. 
listed below today, and by return mai! you will receive the above two marvelous book- 


YOURS FREE 


HEALTHFUL LIVING FROM THE ORGANIC VIEWPOINT. 
2. Better Food, Better-Health, etc. 
How to save on your food bill. 
promote better health for yourself and your 
family. Will lead every earnest reader to 
become a candidate for abundant 


How to 


health 


and a successful life. 


lets with our compliments. 


Order some of the fine foods 


HULLED SESAME SEEDS—High in 
calcium and lecithin. Delightful nut- 
ty flavor. Easily digested and deli- 
cious sprinkled over cereals and salads. 
Of superior quality, freshly hulled in 
the United States 

3 Ibs. $2.00 6 Ibs. $3.95 
DEAF SMITH CRACKED WHEAT 
—Excellent flavor and unusually rich 
in Organic minerals. Trace elements 
of sodium and fluorine make it espe- 
cially invafuable for building sound 
healthy teeth in growing — 

3 tbs. 95¢ bs. $1.80 
WHOLE RYE stone- 
ground into a 100% whole grain flour. 
bl make delicious fragrant rye 


6 ibs. $1.25 
ORGANIC BREAD FLOUR—Stone- 
ground into 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make bread or muffins with a 
most delicious flavor. We recommend 
the use of the potato meal listed be- 
low for superior crumb texture. 

3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 tbs. $1.45 


ORGANIC CAKE FLOUR—Made from 


stoneground 
100% whole grain flour. 


ground 100% whole wheat flour for 


and yeast raised baked goods with de- 


lightful flavor. 
5S ibs. 85¢ 10 Ibs. $1.65 25 Ibs. $3.75 


YELLOW CORN MEAL—Stoneground 


ing bread, muffins, 
lenta.’ Ground into a medium fine- 
ness. Rich in color and flavor. 

6 Ibs. $1.25 
HOW TO EAT SAFELY in a Poison- 
ed World—Do you realize that many 
foods, attractively offered and innocent- 
ly purchased by you may be seriously 
harmful to your health? BE SAFE! 
Protect your health by following the 
information in this book. Author: 
Anton H. Jensen. Price $1. Postpaid. 


ORGANIC SEEDS— 
The Miracle Food! Rich in oom 
minerals and vitamins A, B, D, and 
F. Contains large amounts of calcium, 


thiamine & lecithin. Freshly hulled, 
carefully hand-selected kernels. 
2 Ibs. $2.50 5 Ibs. $6.00 


DEAF SMITH BREAD FLOUR— 
Stoneground. Phenomenally high in 
mineral substance necessary to build 
teeth, bones, and resistance to disease. 
Deaf Smith flour contains six times 
as many minerals as the average flour. 
3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 tbs. $1.80 


PURE RAW WHEAT GERM—Not 
heated or processed to destroy the del- 
icate vitamin potencies. Excellent for 
promoting digestion, for stimulating 
mental alertness and vigor. Use on 
salads or in cereals. 

24 Ibs. $1.00 5 Ibs. $1.95 
CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES—Finest 
quality Barbadoes Cane Molasses. Not 
to be confused with so-called Black- 
strap as this is the first run of syrup 
before any of the vitamin and mineral 
laden sugars and iron are removed. 
3_at. 9 fi. oz. can $2.25 (wt. 10 tbs.) 


DEAF SMITH VITA-MEAL—A stone- 
ground cereal food made from the famed 
Hereford, Texas wheat. Skillfully blend- 


CRUDE DARK RAW SUGAR—A 
real raw sugar that is rich in natural 
un- ‘fired molasses. The flavor is simply 
Excellent for use in baking 


ed with vitamin-rich and 
sesame seeds for super-health-giving 
qualities. Simply emer 

2 Ibs. $1.35 5 tbs. $3.15 


or cooking. As a — topping it 
hasn’t any equal for flavo 
5 Ibs. 10 10 Ibs. $2.10 


MILLET-SES-SUN CEREAL—A tasty 
combination of hulled millet, sesame 
and sunflower seeds. Stoneground into 
a delicious, nourishing alkaline cereal. 
Contains many important minerals for 


body-building. 
2 Ibs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $2.95 


WASHED RAW SUGAR—A light, 
delicately flavored cane sugar, creamy 
in color. The preferred sugar to use 
in cakes, frostings, or for preserving 
fruits where a strong molasses would 
be undesirable. 

5 Ibs. $1.00 10 Ibs. $1.95 


HULLED MILLET SEEDS—Health- 
fully alkaline forming. Has a laxative 
and anti-toxic action which counter- 
acts constipation. Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins ‘containing a 
biologically complete protein. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 


NATURAL BROWN RICE—An inex- 
pensive substitute for wild rice pro- 
viding a delicious base for many ap- 
petizing meals. A splendid source of 
the vital vitamin B complexes, and 
other valuable nutrients. 

Ibs. 6 _Ibs._ $1.80 


SOYBEAN FLOUR—Starch free, al- 
kaline reaction. Richest in protein of 
all known foods. High in calcium, 
phosphorus and potassium. Use in 
making soymilk, bread, muffins, and 
cookery for added protein. 

bs. 80¢ 6 Ibs. $1.50 


POTATO MEAL—Made from the the whole 
potato with the valuable minerals re- 
tained. Ideal for use in making whole 
wheat bread. Will make the bread 
moist and tender with firm crumb. 
Excellent for gravies 
3 Ibs. 95¢ . $1.80 


SCOTCH STEEL-CUT OATS—For a 
chewy, tasty cereal that cannot be 
beat, this pin-head oat cereal is tops! 
Children love its fine flavor and lack 
of mushiness. Blended with hulled 
millet or raw wheat germ makes it a 


tasty dish! 
3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 


RIGHT LIVING SERIES—32 book- 
lets, 1,024 pages, $1.00 Postpaid! A 
marvelous value! This series of book- 
lets covers every phase of health and 
right living in harmony with organic 
principles. A bargain you cannot miss. 
32 booklets on Right Living $1 Ppd. 


FLAXSEED to 
order to a medium-coarse full-fat meal. 
May be added to cereals or cookery 
for laxative value. Also has remark- 
able mucilaginous properties for sen- 


sitive stomachs. 
1 Ib. 65¢ 2 Ibs. $1.10 


SUNFLOWER SEED BOOKLET—The 
Miracle Food! Amazing health facts 
about the amazing sunflower seed. 
Tells how to eat sunflower seeds. Con- 
tains testimonials from many readers. 
60 pages with illustrations by J. 
Rodale. ——_ Seed—The Mi racle 
Food 50¢ P. 


[How TO ORDER: 
|. List items desired and total weights. 


2. In chart below, your State shows postage to be 
| added for each pound of merchandise. 


| Include postage charges to your remittance. Excess 


postage will be refunded. 


N. B Capture ALL the vitamin and 1d mineral values 
© from vegetables, fruits, nuts and seeds! In 
less than two minutes you can convert sunflower or 
sesame seeds into a drink so ithful 
that it will simply amaze you . 
pass thru a tea strainer! 
NOT a grinder... It’s the most unusual device of its 
kind! Write for complete information. No obligation. 


.. yet so fine it will 
It's NOT a juicer... It’s 


ALA. ....9¢ | DEL. 

ARIZ. ..12¢ | FLA. 

ARK. ...9¢ 

CALIF. .13¢ 

COLO. .10¢ 
CONN. .. IN 


WHOLE GRAIN 


FLOUR MILLS 


DEPT. OG-151, 


2611 N. JONES ST. 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


SPECAL NOTICE TO READERS OF THIS AD. Additional copies of this price-list will be mailed free and postpaid 


to names you send us. 


DOCTORS: We will gladly send you copies in quantities for distribution to your patients. 
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GARDENING 
IN 
GOD'S WAY 
whole wheat flours in making tasty 
DALE bread and muffins. 
Editor 
an organically grown beautifully white, 
into a fine 
sults with no change required in your 
favorite pastry recipes. 
3 ibs. 75¢ 6 tbs. $1.45 
REGULAR BREAD FLOUR—Stone- 
On economical baking. Made from a pre- 
mium grade hard winter wheat which 
will give excellent results for breads 
rs Kil 
le 
100% yellow corn meal with nothing 
removed. Will make delicious shorten- 
the 
UTAH ..10¢ 
KANSAS ....9¢ | MINN. ..9¢ J. .......9¢ JORE. . 
KY. .........2¢ | MISS. ..9¢ N. MEX. ...10¢ PA. .........9¢ 
MAINE .....10¢ | MONT. .12¢ ]N. D. .......9¢ |S. C........9¢ 
MD. .........9¢ |NEBR. ..9¢ ]N. Y. .......9¢ |S. DAK. .....9¢ wy 
MASS. ......9¢ | NEV. ...12¢ 0. ..10¢ 
MICH. ......7¢ IN. H. ...9¢ [OKLA. ...... 
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FER+TR-EL 


What is it? 

is an ORGANIC SOIL CONDI- 
FER+TR EL TIONER, scientifically blended to 
give your soil a balanced ration not only of PHOSPHATE 
and POTASH but also all the necessary TRACE ELE- 
MENTS. Blended in proper proportions are CALCIUM 
and MANGANESE, so necessary to make phosphate and 
potash available for the plant roots. 

is available in several blends to 
FER+TR EL correct any and all soil deficiencies. 
A special blend has been prepared to which has been 
added a compressed HUMUS-MAKING material, render- 
ing it so valuable for house plant culture. 
A sample 3 Ib. package of my! (Special) 
is ready for mailing any- FER+TR EL (Blend) 
where in the U. S. for $1.00. Full directions enclosed. 


Order FER+TR—EL Use It 
* * 


SOIL TESTING SERVICE 


We are equipped to make complete soi! analysis, includ- 
ing humus content, and recommend the proper ORGANIC 
MATERIALS to correct the deficiencies found. A nominal 
fee of $1.50 per each sample is made for this service. 
Do not waste time and money on your soll until you 
know its deficiencies. 


Have Your Soil Analyzed— 
It Will Pay You! 


Ask for further information on our FER+TR—EL 


various Soil Conditioners and quan- 
tity prices. 


* * 
(Domesticated) 

They are Nature’s helpers—constantly turning your soil. 
A deficiency of EARTHWORMS makes your soil less 
fertile. They turn waste into HUMUS. - 
Now we have found how to add Earthworms direct 
from hatchery te soil. ASK US ABOUT IT. 

400-500 Earthworms 

800-1000 

1200-1500 a 7.00 

Full instructions with order. 

Prepaid East of Mississippi River. 

West thereof please add 10% to order. 
Send 15¢ in stamps for the complete story on 
Earthworms, with new features added. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Look for our Plant ad in this issue 


NEW FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS HOW YOU CAN 


Our new booklet profusely illus- 
trated, briefly but clearly explains 
new, easy, simplified methods of 
lawn care—enables you to have a 
‘show place” lawn at low cost. Mail a post card 
today for your free copy of ‘Better Lawns’’. 


DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
Dept. 160 Towson 4, Maryland 


Mulching Pro 


By the time my potatoes are ready 
to be hilled up, the nearby fields are 
covered with deep grass and weeds, 
which I scythe down and use as mulch 
in the alleys between the rows. This 
mulching is certainly good news for 
potatoes, because it conserves the mois- 
ture way down where it does the most 
good, where the roots can get it in 
unfailing supply. The tops of my 
potatoes were so colossal that all sum- 
mer long I was afraid that they would 
run all to tops, but my fears were not 
justified. It is my opinion that my 
splendid yield of 12 bushel of Cob- 
bler potatoes are due to the happy 
conjunction of good plant food and 
ever-present water. 


Mulching Con 


For years I have been mulching 
tomatoes and peppers, using leaves 
of the plane trees along the street, 
with gratifying results. Next year I 
want to extend the idea. I am grind- 
ing some of the leaves now to use on a 
new rose bed. But my trouble has 
been with slugs. I would like to know 
how to get rid of them without hunt- 
ing them by flashlight. I have tried 
leaving boards lying in the garden 
with little success. The slugs seem 
to prefer the homey atmosphere of 
the leaf mulch. 

Herbert J. Morrill 
Audubon, N. J. 
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Plant Small Now! 


AND GROW YOUR OWN SPECIMENS WITH 
LITTLE COST, TIME OR EFFORT 


No need to use tiny seedlings, either. Plants just a little smaller than 
specimen sizes are a great deal cheaper to buy and safer to ship. 


NATIVE RHODODENDRONS. Five different 
hardy, evergreen flowering shrubs: R. catawbiense 
(purple, June); R. ecarolinianum (pink, May); R. 
Maximum (white, July. Likes shade); Mt. Laurel 
(Kalmia) pink-white, May; Leucothe (Andromeda) 
white, April. 


Size: 12-15 inch, I-stem plants 
@ 2 each kind, 10 plants $8.75 postpaid. 
@ 5 each, 25 plants $16 express not paid. 
@ 25 each, 125 plants $56 express. 
Sise: 12-15 inch, 4-6 stem clumps B & B 
@ 1 each kind, 5 plants $8.75 postpaid. 
@ 5 plants any one kind $7.25 postpaid. 
@ 5 each kind, 25 plants $29 express not paid. 
(about $4 on arrival). 
Size: 14-2 ft., 4-6 stem clumps B & B 
@ Any five plants selected as you wish $15.75. 
(Express about $4). 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS. Named kinds on 
own roots—hardier, bushier, better. Your choice of 
varieties (list on request, or state colors desired). 

Size: l-yr. transplants, about 4-6 in. 
@ Any 8 plants, packed, $12.90. Express not paid 
(about $2 on arrival). 

Size: 8-12 inch bushy, B & B 

@ Any 2 plants $8.50 postpaid. 


HARDIER EVERGREEN AZALEAS. New Gable 

varieties, dwarf, showy: Boudoir (pink), Charlotte 

(lavender, red spots), Chinook (flame red), Claret 

(bronze-red), Corsage (orchid), Herbert (crimson), 

Rose Greely (white), Royalty (bright purple). 
Size: 3-year XX, 4-10 inch, branched 

@ Any 5 of above plants $10 postpaid. 

@ 5 of any one kind for $9 postpaid. 

@ 50 plants (in tens) $65 (express). 


OLDER EVERGREEN AZALEAS. Fine varieties: 
Flame (madder-red), Hinodigiri (scarlet), Ma- 
erantha (salmon-red, late), Mary (pink), Kirishma 
(white, red center). 
Size: 10-15 inch bushy plants B & B 
@ Any five, selected as you wish, $22 (express 
about $3 on arrival). 
Size: 2-year XX, about 4 in., branched 
@ Any 5 of above $5.50 postpaid. 
@ 5 of any one kind $4.75 postpaid. 
@ 50 plants (in tens) $25 (express). 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES. Assorted named 
varieties, large berries, fine flavor, correct for 
pollination: 
Size: 18-24 inch, 3-year olds 
@ 10 for $10.75 postpaid. 
@ 50 for $37.50, express (not paid). 
Size: 2-3 ft., 4- 


year, age 
@ 10 for $15, express (not paid). 


THE BETTER EVERGREENS. Yews and Hemlocks 
are real aristocrats—grow in sun or shade, shapely 
easily pruned and transplanted. 

XX (twice transplanted) bushy, 12-15 inches high, 
not B & B but with roots in damp packing moss. 
We ship thousands safely every spring. 


By express, not paid (10) (100) 
@ Spreading Yew (cuspidata)..... $22.50 $ 85.00 
@ Dwarf Yew (nana)........... -- 35.00 115.00 


@ Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis).... 16.50 60.00 
(If you order 100 total in three kinds you can use 
the 100 rates—a saving.) 
BIRCH FOR CLUMPS. Plant two or more in one 
hole for quick, inexpensive clumps. 
Size: 4-6 ft. (express, not paid) 
@ Gray-birech (populifolia), 5 for............ $4.75 
@ Paper-birch (papyrifera), 5 for ....... see» 6.00 
WHITE-FLOWERING DOGWOOD. Handsomest 
native small trees. The following will be blooming 
in one to two years:— 
Size: 4 to 6 feet, lightly branched 
@ 5 for $7.50, express not prepaid. 
@ 25 for $30.00, express not paid. 
RARE FLOWERING TREES. Unusual kinds that 
add distinction to your garden. 
Dove-tree (Davidia) White, June; plants now 12-15 
inches $10 each postpaid. 
Franklinia (Gordonia) White, Aug.-Oct. Plants 
3-4 ft. $6.25 each, postpaid. 
Pink-flowering dogwood. Pink, May. Plants 3-4 
ft. $7.75 each, postpaid. 
Laburnum Vossi (Goldenchain). Yellow, May. 3-4 
feet $2.75 each, postpaid. 
Hardy Mimosa (Albizzia rosea). Pink, July. 5-6 
ft. plants $3.50, express not paid. 
HOLLY GROUP. Hardy native evergreen small 
trees; red berries all winter. 
Size: 3-inch pot plants, about 8 in. 
@ 4 plants (3 best known females: Howard, Arden, 
Lake-City and 1 male for pollen) all for $6.50 
postpaid. 


CHINESE CHESTNUT. Sweet old-fashioned nuts 

on a small, blight-free tree. Extra healthy, vig- 

orous, easily grown. Plant at least 3 for pollination. 
Size: 2-3 feet transplanted 

@ 3 trees for $6 postpaid. 

@ 25 for $35 (express, not paid) . 
Size: 3-5 feet transplanted 

@ 3 for $7.50 (express about $1.) 
Size: 6 to 8 feet transplanted 

@ 3 for $17.50 (express about $1.50) 


Our 1951 Short Guide to hardy trees, shrubs, evergreens, fruits, perennials, etc., now 
ready. Copy free (except west of lowa 25¢ charge). Write for your copy today. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Deot. B3, 


Fifty Church Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 


January, 1951 
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The Keston 


Organic Shredder 


Approved by 


Professional Engineers 


ACCESSORIES 


1% h.p. gasoline engine ............. 44.00 
Clutch for easy starting of engine ..... 10.00 
Portable features, as illustrated ......... 17.50 


Prices Subject to Revision 
ALL PURPOSE SHREDDER—Prepare your Garden 


for winter. Shred and put on the soil, for winter, all , 


garden wastes and Autumnal leaves. Best machine for 
rapid composting. 


Order a Keston Now! 


MAKE COMPOST QUICKLY 


Use one of following starters. 


Enz-Bac Composter * 
An all-purpose starter. 1-ton unit, $2; 5-ton 
unit, $ 
Fertosan Compost Accelerator * 
Acts quickly if shredded. 1-ton, unit, $1; 
4-ton unit. $2.50. 
Keston Herbal Activator * 
For Quick Clean Composting. Enough to activate 
5 tons, $1.00. 


Terms: Cash with order. 
** F.0.B. Factory 


* Prepaid—add 10% West 
of Mississippi. 


Compost Bin ** 
LEHIGH TYPE— 


Rot - resistant 
New Jersey Ce- 
dar. Steel corner 
rods. 1-ton size, 
$10.00; 2-ton 
size $15.00. 


Organic 
Implements & Products Co. 


P. O. Box 111, 24 Seventh Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. 


Mulching Pro 


Some years ago I gave up using all 
commercial fertilizers, dusts, and 
sprays, and instead took up Organic 
Gardening. By using plenty of lime 
(not hydrated), rock phosphate, com- 
post, and mulch, I no longer find it 
necessary to spade, cultivate or hoe. 
The mulch helps keep out all weeds, 
keeps the ground moist and warm, 
and as the earthworms consume it a 
great deal of humus is added to the 
soil each year. Leaves, hay, and straw 
are plentiful sources for mulch and 
are to be had for the asking. 

For tomatoes, two or three weeks 
before planting I put six to eight 
inches of mulch on the ground. That’s 
all there is to be done all summer, ex- 
cept to pick as many tomatoes as one 
wants. 

In planting potatoes, I use small 
uncut ones and plant them only two 
or three inches deep. This year, on 
November 14th I dug my second crop, 
one potato of which was four and one- 
half inches by three inches, weighing 
over one pound. 

For five years now, through the use 
of tanglefoot, I have had not a single 
peach tree borer 

GrorGE R. CROSBIE 
North Scituate, Mass. 


Compost Restores Health to 
Grapefruit Tree 


I had an experience with a grape- 
fruit tree that converted me to com- 
post. The tree had gummosis and 
bore no fruit during the first seven 
years of its growth. Gummosis is the 
symptom of a disease involving the 
breaking down of cells to form a 
gummy exudate. After composting 
the tree condition cleared up and 
now bears fruit every year. 

Dr. W. A. FINLEY 
Box 761, Deland, Florida 
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FIELD-GROWW BUSHES 


Biggest rose bargain in years! Strong, healthy bushes: 

Etoile de Hollande, Editor McFarland, 
. Hoover, Golden Dawn, Luxembourg, 
/ . A. Victoria, E. G. Hill, Briarcliff, Golden 

Ophelia, Pink Radiance, Pauls Scarlet climber. Order 
three or more bushes. These are the kind of bushes that 
will yield a profusion of lovely roses from Spring on through 
Summer and Fall. Begin now with this fine stock that will 


HYDRANGEA each 59¢ HEDGE... 50 plants $1.00 


Mothers Day Blue type, 2 plants $1.00 
hardy outdoors, large blooming size *plants! Sow fay "nedges easily, ‘dense 


NANDINA . 49¢ and compact. 


GARDENIA. each 40c 2 trees, $1.25 


12 to 18 inch size. Producing for $1.00 3 to 4 feet high. Fast growing, beau- 
pure white, delightfully fragrant flowers. tiful trees, covered with pink flowers. 


SPRING PLANTING SPECIALS 


10 Chinese Elm—3 to 4 ft. sessssseeseeeee-} 00 3 Lilac, Persina Blue 1.00 
A Red Bud Trees—2 to 3 feos ...1.00 25 Asparagus plants . 1.00 
6 Bridal Wreath (Spirea) 12 to 18 inch......1.00 3 Abelia—Glossy Leaves .....................ce 1.00 
4 Golden Beli—i'. to 2 ff.................... ...1.00 15 Barberry—Red Leaves in Fall .. 1.00 
3 Crape Myrtle (Watermelon Red). ...1.00 2 Wax Leof Ligustrum—Evergeen .. 1.00 
3 Wisteria—Chinese Blue ..1.00 3 Evonymous J 1.00 
4 Weigelia—Rosea pink—1' to 2 ft. 1.00 4 Peach Trees a Hale Haven, 2 ‘Elberta 

4 Bitter Sweet vines . ..1.00 25 Strawberry Plants—Blak 1.00 

HARDY PERENNIALS FOR SPRING PLANTING 

12 Sweet Williams—All colors... ---.---1.00 8 Tritoma—Called Red Hot Poker.................. 1.00 
14 Coreopsis—Sunburst, golden yellow .. .....1.00 3 Geranium—Better Times, Red......................1.00 
10 Shasta Daisies—White, large daisies....1.00 10 Gypsophila—Baby’s Breath 1.00 
12 Fox Glove—Giant Shirley, best colors.....1.00 12 Gaillardi—the Dazzler... 1.00 


3 $1 OFFERS FOR $2.85—ANY 6 $1 OFFERS FOR $5.00. 


PANSY PLANTS 50, for $1,00 


Super Swiss Giants, se- 
lected mixture of rich wine 
golden yellows, lavenders and cardinal shades. 


Order at once. Cash orders shipped postpaid. 
Send check or money order, or we will ship 
C.0.D., then you pay postage. You can order by 
postcard. See guarantee with every shipment. 


R. WILSON NURSERY, 53-5 


WINNSBORO, TEXAS 
“EVERBEARER 


YOU'VE READ ABOUT! 
Honey-sweet LIKE WAYZATA! 
Enormous crops, Giant 
Fruits and Plants of 
JUNEBEARERS! 
FIRM, DEEP-RED FLESH! 


CAUTION 
Shortages And 
Rising Prices 


May Cause This 
Offer to be 
Withdrawn at 


DOES 19 LAWN, GARDEN 
and FIELD JOBS— 
QUICK and EASY! 


America's most practical 


BEST OF ALL 


small tractor for small farms, 
suburban homes. 
* ALL GEAR DRIVE 


* POWER REVERSE 
* A QUALITY TRACTOR 


**Power vs. Drudgery"’ tells 
how to put POWER to ~vorkl 
Write today! 


FIELD-TESTED FOR 28 YEARS 


; FOR FREEZING 
UP TO 4,000 QTS. PER ACRE! 


This Everbearer X Junebearer cross 
combines the luscious dessert quality 
and honey-sweetness of Wayzata 
with enormous yields, vigor and 
abundant runners of Fairfax. Extra- 
large, deep-red berries on biggest 
plants we ever saw! Best for home or 
market. Catalog tells all! Write! 


78-PAGE CATALOG FREE! 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY 
39 N. 13th, Faribault, Minnesota 
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Garden Cultiva- 
\\ tor for small and 


only medium 
$134.00 
MANY USES 


Roto-Hoe is ideal for 
preparing seed beds, 
mixing organic mate- 
rial with the soil, 
pulverizing compost 
heaps, etc. The mo- 
tor can be used as 
a portable power unit 
for pump, saw, spray- 
er, grinder, etc. 


Easily Converted To Rota-Cutter 


The Rotary-tilling attachment can be easily 
and quickly replaced with Roto-Cutter at- 
tachment for perfect lawn care. Roto- 
Cutter cuts 20” swath—reduces cuttings 
to a fine mulch. No Grass Blade, weed, 
plantain, regardless of height, escapes its 
sharp cutting edge. 20” Roto-Cutter at- 
tachment for Roto-Hoe only $40. Also 
available—new 12” trimmer and mulcher 
attachment, only $24 


Ask your dealer for demonstration or write 
for information. Dealer inquiries invited. 


ROTO-HOE 


and Sprayer Co. 


Box 2 
Novelty, Ohio 


Double Your Garden Season 


Enjoy fresh flowers all year ‘round....Have 
seedlings by the thousands to set out this 
spring. it's easy with Orlyt. Sections go 
together with bolts and screws. Simple to 
put up anywhere any time. $395 buys the 10 
by 1! ft. Orlyt shown ready to go on your 
foundation. Others, including lean-tos, from 
$175. Automatic heat and ventilation avail- 


able. Convenient terms. Ask for Free Booklet 
No. 27. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N Y DES PLAINES 


w.&.SHEWEL- COOPER 
HORTICULTURAL WRITE 
This igen Quick REFERENCE Book contains 320 

jes inc’ 12 pilates — dat 
Fearly 300 plants’ full of information 
propagation, 

‘OR Y' DAY — LIMITED SUPPLY 


DETROIT AVE CONCORD, 


Rheumatic Fever Under Control 


Would like to cite the case of a five 
year old girl who had been in be 
six weeks suffering from what ha 
been diagnosed by the family phys. 
cian as Rheumatic Fever. 

The parents were at their wit’s end 
as the child was not improving unde 
the cruel method of stuffing a sid 
body with foodless food, including 
pasteurized milk from sick cows. 

The mother brought the child t 
my home at the suggestion of my son. 
I immediately started her on an exclu. 
sive diet of organically grown food. 

Being an exceptionally intelligent 
person, the mother observed with 
genuine interest my methods of gar 
dening, of preparing and serving the 
food. 

After three weeks on a diet of fresh 
fruits and vegetables from my gar 
den, the improvement in the health 
of this pale sick little tot was so aston- 
ishing that the father broke down and 
wept as she came running to meet him 
upon his arrival to take her to their 
home in Oakland. He kept repeating 
over and over, “It is the simplicity of 
it that floors me—no medicine, no 
treatment, just simple foods grown 
the natural way supplemented with 
sunshine, fresh country air, and rest.” 

Mrs. IRENE B. SCHAUER 
Citrus Heights, California 


Weeds are Good 


The important thing, most garden: 


ers brag, is that they do not have any : 
weeds in their vegetable patch. I say | 


that I would not have a garden if | 
could not have some weeds and grass 


in it. They are my “extra garden lift- | 


ers, 
but not overpowering crop of weeds 
will prevent minerals from leaching 
down out of reach of cash crops. 

My best “organic” results also are 
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As Production Soars! 


The completion cf enlarged plant facilities 
in Chicago’s. Union Stock Yards makes 
Frazer C ompost available in ever increasing 
quantities. Now you can buy this 
thoroughly decomposed, natural organic 
product at amazingly low prices. Determine 
your early spring needs now! 


FRAZER COMPOST PRICES 
DRASTICALLY REDUCED 


NOW 


| 
New Schedule of Prices | 


* 2 lb. Bag for Potted Plants....$ .50 
*10 Ib. Bag..... 
25 th. Bag. 
50 th. Bag. 
Two 50 Ib. Bags (Two 50 Ib. bags 
shipped same freight charge as 


Order Direct from Chicago Plant Today 


FRAZER ILLINOIS COMPOST CORP., 999 Exchange Ave. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, lilinois 


one bag)... 


All Prices F. O. B. Plant 


*Postage and Handling 
. 10 Ib, 
Local Chicago 5 
Up to 150 mi. from Chicago 
From 150 mi. from Chicago 
300 to 600 mi. from Chicago . 
600 to 1400 mi. from Chicago . 
Over 1400 mi. from Chicago . 
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Save Ways... 


Order Early From Our 
1951 Bargain Catalog! 


Sensational vaiues in 


Here are a few everyday bar- 


Cash Discount by ordering early. 


full size fruit, yield a big crop, 


you'll in the and last a life-time! Complete 
yhitten Catalog! Save money lecti 
selection of choice trees, shrubs, 


fruit plants and flowers. All 


Dwart TRUE-TO-NAME, quick-bearing, 


Apple and Pear Trees that bear QUALITY stock! Guaranteed. 
Dwarf Bartlett Pear Tree .......... $1.75; 2 for $3.25 
Fairhaven Peach Tree, Super Size .............. 4 
Chinese Chestnut Tree, 2 to 3 feet ............ $1.25 
Everbearing Strawberry Plants, 
Minn. 1166 $3.75 
Blaze Climbing Rose Bushes 
(Everblooming) ...... $.70 each; 3 for $1.90 
Japanese Red Leaf Maple (12 to 15 in.) .... each $1.40 
- | True Japanese Snowball (field grown) ...... each $.90 
: lowering Dogwood ................ eac J 
SEND FOR FREE w LOW PRICES! 


CATALOG! 


Get your copy of the new Whitten Catalog of 
Fruits, Trees, Shrubs, Plants and Flowers. 
Huge assortment, finest varieties, at bar- 
gain prices. Write for it TODAY! 


yY for all orders 
31, 1951. 


Box 403 


All prices F.0.B. Bridgman. 
at best planting time for your locality. Order direct— 
select the trees and plants you want NOW! 


THE WHITTEN NURSERIES 


10% DISCOUNT 


gy Fon the bargain prices above, we aliow 10% Cash Discount 


mailed with payment in full by January 
We ship to arrive 


Established 1889 
Bridgman, Michigan 


January, 1951 
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@ If you want fruit juices 
that are more nutritious, 
more palatable and -deli- 
cious to consume — and up 
to 20% more than you've 
ever extracted before, 
then use a K & K Juicer 
... the only juicer of its 
kind on the market. 
Because it’s hydraulic it 
delivers more than 3000 
Ibs. of pressure to give you 
greater quantities of pure, 
clear juice free of all pulp. 


Modern K &K Shredder 
outperforms them all 


@ As a wonderful kitchen com- 
panion, the K & K Shredder is 
marvelous for quick.and effi- 
cient shredding of fruits and 
vegetables for soups, salads 
and desserts. 


Both economically priced, 
they quickly return their value, 
giving you more palatable food 
that is delicious and nutritious lo 
eat. Write today for full details. 


Address inquiries to:Dept. OG1 


KNUTH ENGINEERIA 


2617 N. ST. LOUIS AVE., CH 


Special Offer! 


World’s Finest Strain! 
It’s fascinating to watch your own 
Geranium plants grow from seed, in 
asunny window. Wonderful for house 
plants, window boxes, urns, and in 
the garden. Enormous flowerheads— 
crimson, scarlet, salmon, rose, pi' 


unconventional. Raw organic material 
as a mulch goes down first. Well-pul- 
verized soil is then spread on top with 
a sprinkling of agricultural lime for 
lime-loving plants. I do not remove 
what few weeds get through the 
mulch. My squashes and tomatoes 
have been excellent, huge and of the 
best flavor. Insects and diseases seem 
to get no welcome sign when your 
plants are healthy like mine. 

Epwakrp C. SONEs 

Rosland Park, Picozune, Miss. 


MEMORANDUM 


Readers of ORGANIC GAR- 
DENING will notice our return 
to the small size, with this issue. 
It is made necessary by the acute- 
ness of the paper shortage creat- 
ed by war conditions. 

Readers who remember this 
size magazine in 1949, and prior 
to that time, will notice however, 
that the general make-up of the 
magazine today is much better 
than it was in 1949, and prior 
thereto. We plan to keep up the 
high quality of our cover designs 
and the inside make-up. 

After the size of the magazine 
had been increased, many letters 
came in from readers who claim- 
ed that it was too floppy as they 
held it, and they mourned about 
the passing of the old, smaller 
size which was so much more 
compact and so much easier to 
handle. 

We therefore feel that in re- 
turning to this size we may stay 
with it on a more or less perma- 
nent basis. As our advertising 


Burpee the increases sufficiently we simply 
Catalog  W. ATLFE BURPEE CO. add more pages rather than go 
Pe back to the larger size 
10 Organic Gardening 
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Every Berry Grower needs these : 
two Important Publications! 


Send NOW (a penny post card will do) for our 48 page 195! Cata- 
log, and a FREE two-year subscription to BETTER BERRIES. .our 
Catalog (with color illustrations), lists special information on all 
varieties best suited for your area, each fully deseribed. BETTER 
BERRIES, devoted to Better Berry Culture, contains timely hints 
and tips for raising all kind of berries. They’re FREE. Write today! 


STRAWBERRIES — BLUEBERRIES 


GRAPES — RASPBERRIES — BOYSENBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES — ASPARAGUS Ws have devoted over 25 years 


and 603 acres to growing Better 
Berries to meet every need, soil, location and climate. 


ORNAMENTALS FRUIT TREES 


H Blooming si: . Apple, Peach, Pear....and all the 
pried other popular varieties that produce 

yo luscious fruit and enhance your prop- 
favorite varieties from our FREE erty with beautiful, showy spring 
1951 Catalog for range of color and blossoms are listed in our FREE 
succession of bloom all summer. 1951 Catalog. 


SHEE 91, MARYLAND 


Here’s What M-E ROTARY TILLAGE WILL DO 
for YOU... for Your SOIL... for Your GROPS 


YOU can till your soil earlier... . 
prepare perfect seed and root beds 
easier and quicker... .cultivate 
faster and cleaner throughout the 
growing season. 

YOUR SOIL and humus will be re- 
built Nature’s way by incorporating 
organic material into the soil in the 
ONLY way that gives you constant 
soil balance and maximum release 
of minerals and other ‘‘plant food”’ 
elements. 

YOUR CROPS will be healthier, 
richer in vitamins. ...better in 
size, flavor, and general quality 
....and your entire yield will be 
considerably increased. 

Benefit These Ways 


7 ear Wi . 18” Model G18 shown. Also 16” and 26” models 
This ¥ with M E! ag attachments, tractor power take-off rotary 


MIiLWAUKE E 


‘> ROTARY TILLERS 


Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 


January, 1951 W 
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ron Boyt Results 


THIS EFFECTIVE 
NON-ACID PLANT FOOD 


ROCK 


For Price, Full Information write 
AUSTIN FEED & SEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portland, Indiana 
ENGLEWOOD FARM-NURSERY, Muskegon, Mich. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 
FRED P. BIERER, Box 28, Ames, lowa 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 

VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, IIlinols 


HOUSE 
PLANTS 
TH RIVE 


VERMICULITE POTTERY 


Because they are made with the 
magic mineral, VERMICULITE. Plant 
roots receive all the oxygen they 
need to grow into strong, healthy 
plants—prevent soil from “souring” 
by storing excess moisture in the 
walls of the pot—retard rapid 
evaporation. No saucer needed! 


in... 
5 sizes and shapes — 3 attractive 
gold flecked paste! colors, 
Green, Rose and Blue 


SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY! 
or write for information... 


VERMICULITE POTTERY, INC. 


P.O. Box 991 Atlanta, Georgia 


Whats New 
At Home and in 
the Garden 


Soil Test Kit 


When adding organic matter to 
the soil it is well to keep in mind what 
effect the material you are using will 
have on the pH of your soil. 

Barnyard manures, grass clippings, 
and straw have a sweetening effect. 
Oak leaves, sawdust, acid peat moss, 
and pine needles have a souring ef- 
fect and should be used around acid 
loving plants such as azaleas, holly, 
magnolias, etc. By watching the pH 
of the soil, you'll enjoy greater success 
with everything you grow. 

It doesn’t pay to “guesstimate” the 
pH of your soil. It can be easily, 
speedily and effectively tested. Sud- 
bury Labs., Dept. OGI, South Sud- 
bury, Mass., offers a wide range of 
reliable soil-testing kits. The Junior 
Professional model, which sells for 
$4.75, is pictured above. Also avail- 
able are the Deluxe, Horticultural, 
and Home Gardener models as well 
as the two-minute acidity kit. 


Midget Vine Pruner 


A midget vine pruner which weighs 
only twenty ounces is now available 
with the popular bolted-on type of 
handle if desired. It is being pro- 
duced by the Corona Clipper Com- 
pany, 510 Ramona Avenue, Corona, 
California. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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inthe BIBLE, 


HE BIBLE, the world’s most spiritual 

book and our sure guide to eternal 
life, is also one of the most “down-to- 
earth” books in literature. It is chock-full 
of a multitude of details of the daily life 
of a rural people including hundreds of 
references to plants and their culture and 
to animal husbandry. Now comes Com- 
mander MacKay, R.C.N. (R) Ret’d, to 
screen this great natural wealth scattered 
haphazardly from Genesis to Revelation, 
organizing it all into smoothly flowing 
chapters. 


Country Talk 


There are hundreds of retold anecdotes 
in FARMING AND GARDENING IN 
THE BIBLE, but wherever possible the 
author has let the Bible speak for itself, 
in the familiar text of the Authorized, 
King James version. As you read these 
well-loved words, you wonder why the 
significance of the country background of 
the Bible did not strike you sooner. As 
never before, you realize that the people 
of the Bible were countryfolk, their 
speech country talk, their problems and 


their rejoicings rural ones. 
FARMING AND GARDENING IN 


or every gardener and farmer 
whe Scriptures, here 
is areverent and inspiring book. 


THE BIBLE is more than a history of 
husbandry in the Holy Land. It is equal- 
ly the story of the countrymen and 
countrywomen who guided the plow and 
gleaned the grain, who tramped the vin- 
tage with merry shouts, or distilled fine 
perfume and ointment in the temple pre- 
cincts. It is the fascinating story of their 
loves and their hates, their attainments 
and their backsliding, their wisdom and 
their ignorance. 


Country-Lover’s Handbook 


No other book covers so thoroughly and 
delightfully the entire range of scriptural 
gardening and farming procedure and 
folkways, including in detail such diver- 
sified topics as plants, trees, poultry, 
pigs, bees, perfumes, pastoral practices 
and domestic livestock, insect and plant 
diseases, agricultural laws and customs, 
and a description of the general histori- 
cal and geographic background. 
FARMING AND GARDENING IN 
THE BIBLE is the country-lover’s hand- 
book to the Scriptures, enhanced by a 
rare charm and grace of writing. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, frontispiece from 
an old Biblical engraving, 280 pp. $3.00 


Send for your copy today. 


POSTAGE PREPAID IF REMITTANCE ACCOMPANIES ORDER 


Organic Gardening, pept. 6-1, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Your Own ODORLESS 


FERTILIZER FACTORY 


Now, with ActivO, it is possible (without 
chemicals) to make your own rich fertilizer 
ter than manure; better than you can 
buy—from garbage and other such materials. 
Make it without odor. And make it QUICKLY, 

EASILY, CHEAPLY. 

It is possible to reduce garbage to humus in 2 
to 6 weeks! You may do it directly in garden 
or field, in an open heap, or in compost cabinet— 
in a tiny city backyard; even in basement or 
garage! 

The “secret” is ActivO, a remarkable bacterial 
discovery which contains billions of the friendly, 
desirable bacteria that Nature herself uses to 
change waste into humus and rich plant food. 
You merely bring the waste materials together 


and sprinkle on ActivO. No skill required. Start 
a compost any month of year. Use any vegetable 
or animal waste. 

LOW COST: A little ActivO goes a long way— 
No. 25 size, only $6.99, prepaid, treats up to 3 
tons of waste. With ActivO you can make fer. 
tilizer even from corncobs and sawdust, yet Activd 
will not destroy earthworms or other beneficial 
soil agencies—for using ActivO is only using 
Nature, greatly intensified. 

Only Acti will do all this. You don’t need 
to buy special “‘soil activators”. Applied direct to 
soil, ActivO conditions, fortifies and activates it; 
gives life to jaded soils....ActivO also reduces 
odors in outdoor toilets while turning waste into 
easily handled, ash-like humus. 


~ \Benson-Maclean Plant Products, Bridgeton, 4, ind, 


You will want to nf4AIL TO states, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box 13!, Townsend, Mass.) 


try this unusual 
product. Get some| 
Activo 


if your reguter| 
dealer doesn’t 


or express collect. 


coupon. DON’T 
accept substi- ADDRESS... 
tutes! Shipping Point ............. 


est Coast: address ActivO-West. P. 0. Box 227, Rivera, Calif.) 


for $ 
(Please add 10% West of Rocky Mountains) 


oO FREE literature: ActivO and composting. 


No. 25 size, for up to 34 tons compost. $6.99, prepaid including 
FREE plans for Composter Cabinet, Style Al 


oO No. 50 size, for 6 tons, with free plans, at $11.95 each, freight 
Other sizes at dealers. 


Send the following: 


handy cabinet. 

for details. PLANS 
FREE with We.’ 
25, 50 and 10 


“Feed” your plants 


NU-ERTH 


100% PURE 
WORM 
CASTINGS 


Nature’s best food 
for all varieties of 
indoor and out- 
door plants. In 
two weeks’ time, 
for example, Afri- 
can Violets show 
amazing results 
with one “feed- 
ing’ of NU-ERTH. 


Clean....odorless....easy to use. Contains ne In- 
organic chemicals....just pure worm castings. Pro- 
motes more luxuriant foliage and stronger growth. 
Will not burn or harm tender seedlings. Full satis- 
faction guaranteed. 67¢ per can (i Ib.). Write for 
price in 50 Ib. bags. 

—SPECIAL MAIL ORDER OFFER— 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
Phone 70 GILMAN, ILLINOIS. 


NATURALLY FINER THAN 


ROCK CAN BE GROUND 
Containing 14 Trace Elements 


The Fastest Acting Minéd 
Product in History « @ 


|| 
BOX 701-0 OSHKOSH, WIS. Organically Recommended 
14 
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The Corona pruner, pictured above, 
is 1914 inches long and the handles 
are of hickory, selected to meet gov- 
ernment specifications. The midget 
lopper, capable of taking on heavy 
jobs, may be had with ferruled-on 
handles if desired. 


Radiant Heat Generator 


A radiant heat generator to pro- 
tect the fields of growers of flowers, 
fruits and vegetables was developed 


by agricultural pees at Michigan . 


State College. 

This frost dispeller does not rely 
upon heated air to carry warmth to 
the plants. Rather, its smokeless 
burner generates radiant heat in the 
form of infrared rays. These rays 
pass through the air without warm- 
ing it, but when they strike plants and 
soil, they penetrate and create heat 
from within. A truck farmer in El 
Centro, California didn’t lose a leaf 
in an entire field of summer squash 
during a frost at 26 degrees F. A 24- 
page booklet on frost and the frost 
dispeller, termed the Frostguard, is 
available. Write Evans Products Com- 
pany, Dept. OG, 509 Eckles Road, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 
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ORCHIDS (BLETTELIA ASIATICA) Florist 
Type. Easily grown indoors—hardy outdoors as 
well. Full directions 


GLOXINIA BULBS 
4 Large Bulbs for $i — 10 Bulbs for $2 


Plant 4” deep. Use leaf mold. 
CYCLAMEN 


CAMELLIAS 
Nice Sturdy Plants. Assor. Colors.... 


Large, 
PRIMROSES—All Colors .............. 


PANSY FACE 


GERANIUMS 
Great Clusters of pansy-like blue flowers 3 for $1 


PIGGY BACK PLANTS ............... 


mpa 
ways in bloom. All colors 


, Sliver go. or 


PHILODENDRON—Deautltul green leaves. Long 


all winter. 
(5 for $2) 2 for $1 
or 


PARLOR IVY 
Easiest of all indoor plants. Rapid grower. 
ie green foliage. Grows in soil or 


BEGONIAS—Tuberous rooted. Large bulbs, 


etc. Gorgeous colors 2 

Star Begonias. Leaves resemble a star. Hand- 
some foliage, beautiful flowers. Leaves are 
bronze, red and emerald green ...... 2 for $1 
Beefsteak Begonias 


Terra Vermicullte—A new product that will root 
African violet leaves & other plants without fret 
or worry. Roots like magic. It is of a silvery ap- 
Large package $1 
HOUSE COLLECTION 
A lovely selection _of plants that will flower 
per 200000000650 6 for $1 


new blue - 
dered white. $1 each 
nt ‘ont 
Orchid, 1 White Water Lily, 1 Bicolor, 1 Red 
Head, 1 Blue Eyes, 1 Plum, 1 Crinkles, 8 Leaves 
and Pack of Rootmaker ...........seeseeeeees $! 
Handsome large plants—ready to 


2 for $i 
rooted, Large bulbs, 
6 for $1.00 


Add 15¢ to each $1 purchase for pack. & 
post. From Phila. Route 39——One mile from 
White Horse Pike left. OPEN DAILY & 
SUNDAY till 6 P.M. Send for catalog. 


Shady Lawn Nursery, Inc. 


Dept. O. G. Hammonton, N. 


| 
oF PRAYER PLANT 
i (Maranta) Folds its leaves as in prayer at 
Start 
getable 
way— d 
p to 3 
for $1 
e into 5 for $1 
— 
Mass.) 
or 
ng: for $i 
PURPLE VELVET PLANTS (Gynura) ..2 for $1 
\ f \ iny rose 
No.'s 
i 4 a ‘iG REX—handsome large leaves in red, silver, 
~ ANGEL WING—Silver Foliage. Red Rever- 
ser. Handsome Fl for $I 
< ROSE BUD—Flowers resemble a miniature 
Rose; red, pink, white for $1 
i 
ng 15 


ANSWER TO OUR CRITICS 


(PART V) 


Organic Gardeners do not use organics alone. 


By J. I. RODALE 


HIS is the fifth in my series an- 
swering the article which ap- 
peared in the May, 1950, issue of 
Horticulture Magazine, written by 
Professor Ray Koon, head of the Wal- 
tham Field Station of the University 
of Massachusetts. Previously treated 
were the health aspects of the organic 
method, the question of the adequacy 
of the supply of organic matter if all 
farmers practiced this method of farm- 
ing, a review of some agricultural 
history as it deals with the fall of old 
civilizations, and last month the de- 
molishment of the fiction that the 
chemical method gives higher yields 
than the organic way of farming. 
In his article Professor Koon said, 
“Take a market gardener, who grows 
three or four crops a season on the 


same area. He keeps no farm animals, 
hence has no manure. For this he 
depends on dairies, piggeries and the 
poultry plants of others. The supply 
is limited, so to maintain the organics 
in his land, he works into it as much 
rye, sweet clover, sod and other vege- 
tation as his program will economical- 
ly allow. In addition to this he must 
add chemical fertilizer, usually two 
tons per acre, to realize a profit from 
his enterprise. He knows that to farm 
with organic substances alone and 
without commercial fertilizers he 
would have to devote four out of five 
acres to the production of vegeta- 
tion.” 

The first thing that I must say is 
that the organic farmer does not farm 
with organic substances alone for he 
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also employs phosphate and potash 
rock in ground up form. This must 
not be overlooked because it is a 
significant item in the organic meth- 
od and makes the requirements for 
organic matter that much less. We 
must also show that with sufficient 
organic matter the yields can be made 
higher than when only chemical ferti- 
lizers are used. I believe that I cléarly 
proved this by citing authorities in 
the last issue of the magazine. 

I admit that in truck farming the 
problem is much more challenging 
than in other departments of farming 
but it is by no means unsolvable, for 
many truck farmers today are success- 
fully practicing the organic method. 
Perhaps if this minute all the truck 
farmers in the United States decided 
to adopt the organic method there 
would be some confusion and diffi- 
culty, but that is not the way in 
which it is going to happen. The 
facts indicate that it is going to be a 
gradual process thus giving the neces- 
sary time to work out the details and 
the wrinkles as they arise. 

The wise truck farmer will not 
practice a one-sided farming. He will 
ally himself with some project that 
will produce organic matter. For ex- 
ample, he could raise chickens or 
other animals that will supply ma- 
nure. I know one successful organic 
truck farmer who does a little butcher- 
ing on the side. He could build him- 
self a little abattoir and do butcher- 
ing on a more extensive scale. There 
is a large amount of manure in the 
paunch of slaughtered animals, which 
is high in valuable bacteria content. 
There would be other by-products 
such as bones, which can be ground 
up as an organic fertilizer. The or- 
ganic truck farmer should sell his 
produce direct to the public and see 
to it that he gets back all the green 
matter residues from his vegetables 
which today are usually brought to 
the incinerator. 
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This reminds me of the case of 
Captain R. G. M. Wilson at Surfleet, 
Lincs, England, who followed the or- 
ganic method as far back as the early 
‘thirties. He had 295 acres under in- 
tensive cultivation, employing 57 per- 
sons. This is no hobby of a rich man 
but a successful and practical example 
of the most difficult branch of farming 
—namely intensive truck farming, and 
this was in a period of depression 
when farmers were practically starv- 
ing. Compost is used as the chief 
means of increasing soil fertility al- 
though I believe that the direct appli- 
cation of organic matter would be 
cheaper and just as productive of re- 
sults if applied at the right time. 
Some organic fertilizers are purchased 
by Captain Wilson and in this respect 
all kinds of purchasable organic ferti- 
lizers are gradually being made avail- 
able in American markets. I under- 
stand also that no poisonous insecti- 
cides are used at this place. 

There was an experience in connec- 
tion with the sale of cabbages which 
I must mention. In one year there 
was such a glut of them on the market 
that they were left rotting in the 
fields. But the quality of Captain 
Wilson’s was of such caliber that he 
decided to bring them to market. 
They loaded up a few trucks and 
began to travel toward the terminal 
where the buyers of vegetables were 
located. A strange thing happened. 
Captain Wilson had established such a 
fine reputation for the high quality 
of his vegetables that as it became 
noised about that his trucks were com- 
ing to the market, some of the buyers 
waylaid them on the route and pur- 
chased them before they reached the 
selling destination. Mind you, this 
was in a year of glut when cabbages 
could not even be given away. The 
interesting twist to this story was 
that Wilson’s trucks did not go 
home empty. When they heard that 
the market was full of unsold spoiled 
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cabbages they proceeded to the end of 
their journey and loaded up full 
trucks with these free cabbages which 
they brought home for use in making 
compost. 

Here is another case of a truck- 
farmer in the nearby city of Perkasie, 
Pa., who makes a fine living from his 
vegetable farming which also includes 
goat-raising, for this gives him a fine 
source of manure. He sells his entire 
output in the Reading Terminal 
market of Philadelphia. At the be- 
ginning he used to put up a sign 
saying, “These vegetables are grown 
organically,” but now he has so many 
pleased customers that he needs no 
sign. He had an interesting experi- 
ence this summer. The demand for 
his sweet corn was so great that he 
could not fill it, so he purchased 
some from a neighboring farmer who 
uses chemical fertilizers, so as to have 


corn to sell at his stand. A week later. 


some of his customers who were pur- 
chasers of his organically raised corn 
and who had purchased some of this 
outside corn said to him, “Say, that 
corn you sold us last week does not 
taste as good as that which we pur- 
chased before.” We know it to be a 
fact that organically raised crops in- 
variably taste better because they have 
more minerals and vitamins. 

On the outskirts of Emmaus there 
is a truck farmer who grows his vege- 
tables organically and brings them in 
every Saturday to the farmer’s market 
at the Fair Grounds of nearby Allen- 
town. There is such a demand for his 
vegetables that instead of having to 
hang around all day as the other far- 
mers have to, he gets cleaned out in 
an hour or two and can go home. 
Here again it is demonstrated that 
organically produced vegetables taste 
better and the public knows it. 

All these farmers who grow their 
vegetables organically always find a 
terrific. amount of residue organic 
matter at the markets which the other 


farmers foolishly leave there. But 
thése organic fellows load up their 
empty trucks with it every time. 

In the city of Glendale, California, 
a project has been organized to raise 
and sell organically produced vege- 
tables and fruit, called Foods for Life, 
Inc. It has a beautiful store, and 
its plan is to establish a string of 
branches. Gloria Swanson, the movie 
star, is one of the customers of 
this first store. Their sales average 
about $6,000 a month. Pretty soon 
such projects will increase like an 
avalanche and other truck farmers 
will run frantically to join the band- 
wagon or see their products command- 
ing lesser prices because of inferior 
quality. That is how the revolution 
may be forced—by the public from 
without, rather than by the agronomy 
professors from within. 

The problem with truck farmers is 
no different from that of the regular 
crop farmer. As I showed in my 
second article of this series, the crops 
themselves produce sufficient green 
matter residues that are not eaten and 
that are now wasted, but if properly 
conserved would be adequate to ferti- 
lize all the crops of our country. The 
attitude of agriculture and the farmer 
which it educates, is one of defeatism 
and a lack of desire to change. Why 
this should be, is the crime of the 
twentieth century and it is directly 
blamable on the public because it ac- 
cepts such a condition without any 
desire to investigate. Among the pub- 
lic we have geniuses who create atom 
bombs and television but who at each 
meal are satisfied to sit down to foods 
which lack minerals and vitamins and 
yet they know nothing about the 
dangers of the farming methods which 
are contributing to this condition. 
But there are signs and rumblings 
even in the high places. The next ten 
years will see a great change in this 
attitude. 


(To be continued) 
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LET’S GROW GREEN PEAS 


How to grow peas successfully in the home garden. 


By CHARLES E. BOOTH 


SIDE from being a comparatively 
easy crop to grow, green peas are 
highly nutritional. Being rich in vita- 
mins A, B, and C, they are good for us. 
They deserve a place in the home gar- 
den. 

Cool weather is essential for the 
growing of peas and because this type 
of weather can be found at different 
seasons in different parts of the Unit- 
ed States, a year ‘round supply of fresh 
peas is assured. In fact, the cooler the 
summer, the longer the season for 
peas. They will not do very well in 
summer unless the roots are kept cool 
by a heavy mulch of organic matter. 
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The planting of peas depends upon 
many combined factors. Unlike beans, 
for example, peas do not usually grow 
well if planted in the same place two 
yeers in succession. 

The pea-grower must regulate his 
planting according to the particular 
svil with which he is working. Heavy 
suil calls for shallow seeding, while a 
light soil calls for deep planting. On 
a heavv ~tay soil, if the peas are plant- 
ed tuo deeply, heavy rain may fall be- 
fore the plants are up. In this case, a 
hard crust will form and make it dif- 
ficult for the peas to break through. 
The best way to prepare a seed bed in 
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heavy soil is to work the soil rather 
deeply and produce a tilth which is 
quite flaky 

Should the ground be hard and dry, 
deep planting is essential in order to 
get down far enough to provide the 
necessary moisture to germinate the 
seed. Plenty of organic matter in the 
soil will greatly lessen the dangers of 
hardening. Weeds, old leaves and 
grass clippings are wonderful organic 
materials to work into the soil. 

A good manure such as cow manure 
is a great help in growing peas. In 
using such a manure, if the garden has 
not been manured the previous fall, 
only well-rotted manure should be ap- 
plied. If a fresh manure is used, it will 
prove too hot and as a result, will en- 
danger the crop. 


Fertilizers for Peas 
The pea, being a legume, absorbs 


its supply of nitrogen from the air.. 


This process does not however, take 
place until after germination. Bone 
meal, which is ground-up bones, can 
be purchased at any hardware or seed 
store. It contains some nitrogen and 
is a good source of organic fertilizer. 
It has a slow action in the soil and 
cannot harm any crop. Dried blood, 
usually obtained from _ slaughter 
houses, is another good fertilizer. Basic 
slags and ground phosphates supply 
phosphoric acid which helps in final 
crop production. From four to six per 
cent potash is found in ordinary wood 
ashes. A suggested organic fertilizer for 
peas consist of one part of dried 
‘blood, one part of bone meal, and 
one part of greensand potash miner- 
al or granite dust. This fertilizer 
should be applied at the rate of from 
one-quarter to one-half pound per 
square foot of soil area. 


Bacterial Inoculation of the Seed 


To give peas a good start in the gar- 
den, they should be soaked first in wa- 
ter. Cover only half the seed and 
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watch constantly for the tiny sprouts; 
they appear over-night. A bacterial 
mixture is often used to Coat the peas 
when the soil in which they are to be 
planted has not been used before for 
this crop. The mixture will aid the 
plants in gaining nitrogen from the 
air. Look for it in your seed store or 
write your seed house. 

With a little know-how, the garden- 
er can choose the variety of peas 
which will fill his needs most exactly. 
In planting garden peas one should 
keep in mind that the seed of the 
finest-flavored varieties are very much 
shriveled or wrinkled when in the 
dried state, owing to the large per- 
centage of sugar they contain. Be 
careful that the soil is dry and warm 
enough in the spring when using this 
type of seed because they are liable to 
rot in the ground. 

Most gardeners are also vitally in- 
terested in the vitamin content of 
home-raised vegetables. Certain varie- 
ties will naturally manufacture nearly 
twice as much Vitamin C as other va- 
rieties under the same conditions. In 
general, the early small-seeded varie- 
ties of peas are better sources of Vita- 


‘min C than the late large-seeded va- 


rieties. 

There are two distinct types of peas 
from which the gardener may choose. 
They are the low or bush peas, and the 
tall variety. By careful planting and 
good care, excellent yields can be ex- 
pected from either type. 


Hlow to Plant Peas 


Low bush peas are planted in drills 
about two inches deep in light sandy 
soil; about one inch deep in heavy or 
clay-like soil. If later plantings are 
followed, they should be planted 
twice as deep. Late plantings are sub- 
ject to greater heat when they come 
up and deeper planting and mulch- 
ing will insure them more moisture 
and greater coolness, thus protecting 
them from the heat of the sun. The 
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seed can be scattered freely in the 
drills and not less than one inch 
apart. As the plants come up, they 
can be thinned to two or three inches 
apart. One pound of seed is sufficient 
for a one hundred foot row 

High varieties are planted some- 
what differently. The seeds are plant- 
ed in double rows thirty to thirty-six 
inches apart. Two parallel drills six 
inches apart, or one trench six inches 
wide and four inches deep are two 
common methods. In the drills, seeds 
are are | two and one-half inches 
apart—in tfénches, on the outer edges. 
The seeds are covered with enough 
soil so as to half fill the drills or 
trenches. After the plants come up, 
the drills or trenches can be filled. 
Double rows are used to good advan- 
tage. Wire or brush for the purpose of 
supports is placed between the rows 
and is set before the seed is complete- 
ly covered. A pound to a pound and 
a half of seed is used to each double 
hundred foot row. The final stand is 
thinned to four inches apart. It is im- 
portant to keep the space between the 
rpws free from weeds. So by all means 
lay down a mulch either before or 
after you plant. The mulch can be 
pushed back while you put in the 
seeds and immediately replaced. It is 
good to make a daily inspection of the 
plants to be sure that the supports for 
the high types are intact 


When to Plant Peas 


Choose a time to plant peas when 
the last frost in your vicinity is expect- 
ed. It is wise to gain an early start 
with this crop as it will not do well in 
hot weather. Check with the local 
weather bureau for information or 
with your state department of agri- 
culture. The tall varieties will do bet- 
ter if they are planted about ten days 
later than the low bush. 


Supports for the Plants 
No high variety peas will amount to 
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much without proper supports for the 
plants. Placed at the time of planting, 
the best supports are those made of 
brush having plenty of twigs and with 
the bark intact. Afcer fixing the stems 
of the brush firmly in the ground, 
the support shoulc stand four or five 
feet high. It should be placed close to- 
gether so that it can afford the great- 
est protection for all of the plants. 

Many gardeners use fine-mesh chick- 
en wire in preference to the brush be- 
cause it may be used season after sea- 
son. This should be tightly stretched 
and securely fastened to stakes placed 
at six foot intervals. Small-meshed 
wire is better than large-meshed be- 
cause it will not sag. 


When to Harvest 

It is a simple matter to tell when 
peas are ready to pick. The younger 
they are, the more vitamins and the 
more tender. Pick them about one or 
two hours before cooking. In this way, 
their freshness and superb flavor can 
be maintained. 


Diseases and Pests 


There are a few common diseases of 
peas. Their importance is usually de- 
termined by climatic conditions and 
where one may not be reason for any 
worry on the part of the gardener, an- 
other may be. In the northwestern 
states, these diseases are not nearly as 
common as they are in other parts of 
the country and, if possible, seed 
should be obtained from these states. 

Such fungi which cause root rot, 
may destroy the entire pea crop. A 
good control is to rotate the crop each 
season with unrelated crops. Do not 
plant peas. 6n low-lying spots where 
drainage is poor. The same measures 
prove valuable in controlling wilt, 
bacterial blight, and anthracnose. If 
you are having trouble with damping- 
off, you may be planting your peas 
too deep. 
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Adding milk. 


Adding shortening. 


NO-KNEAD BREAD 
Health Bread made of whole grain. 


By RUTH and ALDEN STAHR 


E HAVE had so many inquir- 

ies about preparing and baking 
no-knead organic whole-wheat bread 
as a result of mentioning it in the 
article, ““Two-by-Four Farm,” that 
an article on this subject is practical- 
ly mandatory. And just to give in- 
spiration while typing this there’s the 
hungry aroma of baking bread com- 
ing from the kitchen right now. 

This picture-story recipe is for three 
loaves of bread. 

1. Dissolve two cakes or packages 
of dry yeast in one-fourth cup of luke- 
warm water. Some say the dry yeast 
is more nutritious, but we find that 
moist yeast works better. Even from 
this preliminary step Ruth mixes 
everything in the same eight-quart pot 
to save dishwashing. Of course, if you 
enjoy dishwashing use a separate ves- 
sel for each step. 

(Pardon me a moment while I go to 
look at the bread. Ruth has gone out 
to take the Girl Scouts and I don’t 


Adding the yeast. 


know what time she put the bread in 
the oven. Nice part of it is, though, 
that no matter what you do to organic 
whole wheat flour the resulting pro- 
duct always tastes good.) 

2. If you use dry yeast, put two 
tablespoonfuls of raw sugar, molasses 
or honey with it to help the yeast 
grow. 

3. Add four cups of lukewarm raw 
milk. Don’t scald the milk, as this will 
kill the beneficial bacteria. ° 

4. Melt six tablespoonfuls of short- 
ening (butter or lard) in separate pan 
because this requires a higher tem- 
perature than the warm milk. Or if 
you want to stick to the same pan, 
melt the shortening and cool it to 
the temperature of the lukewarm 
milk before adding the milk. 

5. Add one tablespoonful of salt 
and stir. 

6. Add flour to make stiff dough. 
The flour should, of course, be fresh- 
ly-ground from organic wheat and, if 


Add flour during mixing. 
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Beating down the dough. 


possible, not more than one or two 
days old, because the vitamin content 
begins to diminish after twenty-four 
hours. Use an electric mixer or egg 
beater for initial mixing as this helps 
to develop the gluten and distribute 
the yeast. 

When no more flour can be mixed 
in with beaters, stir with a strong 
spoon (and strong arm) until the 
dough is so stiff you can’t stir it any 
more. 

7. Cover pan to prevent crust from 
forming. 

8. Let rise to double height about 
two hours in a warm place (80 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 

9. Beat down with a spoon and 
add flour if dough is not yet stiff 
enough. It should be stiff enough to 
handle without getting your hands 
glued to it. 

10. Shape the dough and put it in 
greased bread pans so that they are 
two-thirds fuil. 

11. Brush with melted butter to 
prevent too hard a crust from forming. 

12. Cover with a clean dish-towel 
and let rise to double bulk again— 
about one hour. 

13. Bake in hot oven (400 degrees 


Removing baked bread from oven. 


The dough must be stiff. 


Fahrenheit) fifteen or twenty minutes 
to set it. Reduce temperature to 350 
degrees Fahrenheit and bake forty 
minutes longer or until bread shrinks 
away from side of pans, or until the 
crust sounds hollow when tapped 
lightly with the finger. 

14. Brush tops again with melted 
butter. 

15. Leave in pans for fifteen minutes, 
then turn bread out of pans and let 
dry, or put back in oven to dry after 
oven is turned off. 

16. When cool, wrap in wax paper 
and store in crock or cool place, but 
not in the refrigerator. 

17. Up-end bread in storage. When 
cut, stand on cut end to retain moist- 
ure. 

18. Don’t weep if you don’t get per- 
fect bread the first try. It took Ruth 
months before she could consistently 
make good bread, but then she had to 
figure out a lot of these steps for her- 
self. 

When you eat this bread you'll 
understand what is meant by “the staff 
of life.” It’s bread with life and stay- 
ing power in it and bears no resem- 
blance to the blanched corpse-loaf 
which is commercial bread. 


Loaf on right had too much liquid. 
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Paul’s Scarlet Climber on archway. 


LET’S STICK TO THE ESSENTIALS 


Roses respond to natural methods. 


By R. C. ALLEN, Secretary American Rose Society 


ROWING roses is the richest of 
all hobbies. It can be enjoyed 
by young and old and by men and 
women of all professions, vocations 
and walks of life. One can be intense- 
ly scientific or casual in its pursuit. 
Roses can be grown successfully every- 
where in the United States. Few 
avocations can provide as much re- 
laxation and enjoyment or a mofe 
wholesome exp®rience. 
It is unfortunate that in the past 
roses were considered difficult 40 grow. 
This misconception, though rapidly 
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disappearing, still exists today and, 
as a result, would-be rose growers are 
being robbed of one of the greatest 
gardening pleasures. 


Simple and Inexpensive Method 


There are those who would claim 
that rose-growing is laborious, time- 
consuming and costly. If it is hard 
work, it is because the gardener makes 
it so by doing unnecessary things. If 
it takes a lot of time, the gardener is 
trying to grow too many plants or is 
unskillful. If it is costly, the garderier 
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is not using good judgment in the 
plants or materials he buys or the 
method of culture he employs. 
Rose-growing is a personal, inti- 
mate hobby. While it is true that a 
beautiful planting of roses enhances 
the beauty of any property, the real 
pleasure comes from intimate knowl- 
edge of the characteristics and _ per- 
sonalities of the different varieties; 
using the blooms produced and bring- 
ing into play creative impulses. 


Selection of Varieties 

The first essential for easy and suc- 
cessful rose culture is to select the best 
adapted varieties. Each year in the 
famous “Proof of the Pudding” sec- 
tion of the American Rose Annual, 
reporters from all over the country 
comment on the newer introductions. 
From these reports a national rating 
is calculated which is valuable in 
determining which varieties are most 
generally satisfactory. This informa- 
tion is summarized in a leaflet called, 
“A Guide For Buying Rose Plants,” 
and is free upon request from the 
American Rose Society, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. For the current year’s 
introductions, the recommendations 
of “All American Rose Selections” are 
reliable. 

When one has decided upon varie- 
ties he wishes to grow, the next step 
is to obtain good plants. Beware of 
the cheaply priced stock or those 
from the bargain counter. Buy from 
the rose specialist or from local sup- 
pliers who have good facilities for 
handling plants and who also have 
good reputations. Steer clear of dis- 
carded greenhouse bushes. 


Fertile Soil 


A fertile soil is as necessary as for 
any other kind of plant. Here, those 
who adhere to the principles of or- 
ganic gardening have a real advantage 
because there is probably no other 
single factor more important than 
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organic matter in the soil. Compost 
of plant and animal refuse is the best 
soil conditioner for roses. 

Rarely is it necessary to employ the 
elaborate methods of soil preparation 
so often advocated. Such laborious 
practices as trenching or digging to 
a depth of two or three feet are not 
warranted except under unusual cir- 
cumstances. 


Correct Planting 
Care in setting out the bushes is 
important. A rose is a woody plant 
and is slower in becoming established 
than annuals and other herbaceous 
plants. The aim should be to get the 
roots back into the soil in as nearly 
as possible the same position as they 
grew in the field. They should be set 
so that the union between the scion 
and the understock is about level or 
slightly below the surface of the 
ground. The soil should be well 
firmed around the roots and watering 
thoroughly helps to bring the soil in 

close contact with the roots. 


Nutrients and Moisture 

It is well established that one of 
the causes of rose plant deterioration 
is over-fertilization with inorganic 
fertilizers or their continued use over 
a number of years. This is especially 
true where organic matter is deficient. 
There is little danger of over-fertiliz- 
ing with natural organic materials. 
Occasionally where phosphorus and 
potash are known to be lacking from 
the soil the use of pulverized rocks 
providing these elements are desirable. 

Roses need plenty of moisture in 
the soil if they are to grow luxuriantly 
during the summer. A surface meth- 
od of watering that does not wet the 
foliage is preferable. The use of a 
soil soaker hose is very satisfactory. 
Mulches of various types are bene- 
ficial. 


Pruning the Rose 
There is nothing difficult about 
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pruning roses. Good sharp pruning 
shears and a little common sense are 
all that are necessary. First remove 
any dead or injured wood. Next take 
out weak, twiggy growths. Then shape 
the plants by cutting back the strong 
canes to from twelve to twenty-four 
inches above the ground unless, of 
course, they have been killed back 
lower than this during the winter. 
Painting the cut ends of the canes 
with tree-wound paint is desirable. 
The everblooming climbers should 
be pruned sparingly. Removing the 
withered flowers and _ occasionally 
thinning out overdense growths is 
about all that is necessary. The more 
rampant climbers should be pruned 
after flowering by removing back to 
the ground level the canes that have 
bloomed and permitting the new 
canes from the base to replace those 
cut out. 


How to Cut the Flowers 


Everyone likes to cut some roses 


for use indoors or to give away. Don’t 
overdo it. Many plants are weakened 
or ruined by removing too many buds 
with long stems. The leaves are the 
food-manufacturing organs of the 
plant and to cut too many stems and 
leaves from a plant only robs it of 
the wherewithail to produce more 
shoots and flowers. 


Growing Roses Should be Fun 


The mere growing of roses should 
never be an end in itself though, of 
course, it provides good fun and re- 
laxation. Roses should be grown to 
be enjoyed either as subjects for ob- 
servation and study or for the various 
uses to which they may be put. 
Exhibit your best blooms in the local 
flower shows; learn to propagate your 
own plants; develop your skill in mak- 
ing rose arrangements. There is no 
limit to how far you can extend your 
enjoyment of this hobby. 


Soil and Health Foundation 
The Soil and Health Foundation was organized more than 
two years ago. At that time its aims and purposes were set forth. 
We want all our readers to understand the Foundation and help 
us to carry out its purposes. The Foundation is a non-profit or- 
ganization and the purposes for which it has been organized and 


incorporated are: 


(a) To promote, foster, and encourage the use of humus in 
the soil to prevent its further erosion. 

(b) To conduct, foster, and encourage scientific research and 
to teach, train, inform, and educate the public concerning the 
fundamental relationships between the soil and all kinds of ani- 


mal and plant life. 


(c) To study the effects of organic and artificial fertilizers on 


soil and all kinds of life. 


(d) To establish and equip laboratories, experimental farms 
special institutions, and all manner of agencies to accomplish the 


purposes of the Foundation. 


The directors and other officers of the Foundation are giving 
freely of their time and help without cost. We invite all who want 
to have a share in the work of the Foundation to send their 
contribution to the Secretary, Sixth and Minor Streets, Emmaus, Pa. 
Contributors become associate members and receive all publications 


of the Foundation. 
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Men of Organiculture 


EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


By FRED HECKEL 


IKE the farmer who uses a well 
matched team for his ploughing, 
Dr. Ehrenfried E. Pfeiffer has never 
failed to keep scientific research and 
practical application pulling along 
side by side’ in all his work in the 
field of organic gardening and farm- 
ing. 

He started his studies of the bio- 
chemistry of plant growth in 1926, 
after his graduation the year before 
from the University of Basle, Switzer- 
land. At this time he was already in 
active collaboration with gardeners 
and farmers in various parts of Europe 
who were making the first field tests 
and actual use of Dr. Rudolf Steiner’s 
Bio-Dynamic Method. At the Uni- 
versity, Dr. Pfeiffer had majored in 
chemistry and physical chemistry and 
minored in physics, minerology and 
botany. He continued with post- 
graduate study in physical chemistry 
from 1925 to 1927. Working with 
farmers and gardeners, who were 
both his students and teachers, he 
began in 1926 to build up the Bio- 
chemical Research Laboratory at the 
Goetheanum, Dornach, Switzerland, 
of which he has been the director 
since 1927. 

His laboratory research was at first 
chiefly concerned with a_ biological 
approach to problems of normal and 
abnormal plant growth and a study 
of plant physiology. This, with his 
accumulating field experience, led 
him more and more into problems of 
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the soil itself. His aim was a scientific 
study of the Bio-dynamic Method of 
Steiner and of the relationship of 
plants to the humus-forming processes 
in the soil. Out of this trend in his 
research grew the first experiments 
with what has since become known 
as the Pfeiffer Crystallization Method. 

A new technique of research for the 
study of plant, animal and human 
pathology, the crystallization meth- 
od invented by Dr. Pfeiffer makes use 
of the tendency of a solution of cop- 
per chloride to crystallize in definite 
patterns. To express the idea in 
simple terms: he found early in this 
work that the addition of a minute 
amount of plant extract, for example 
from a healthy tomato, always affect- 
ed the crystallization pattern in a 
definite way. The addition of a drop 
of juice from a healthy tomato pro- 
duced a fixed, identifiable variation 
in the original crystallization pat- 
tern. This changed pattern always 
showed when any healthy tomato was 
used. The tomato is merely referred 
to here for concreteness; other regular 
and repeated patterns were found fdr 
other plant materials, whether garden 
vegetables, grains or, for instance, the 
juice or sap extracted from test 
borings in forest trees or from free 
seeds. 

The practical application began to 
come with the discovery that patho- 
logical, or diseased, conditions in a 
given plant produced further defi- 
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nite variations in the crystallization 
picture. So, for instance, in the early 
days, skeptical European foresters on 
occasion sent Dr. Pfeiffer two sample 
sets of borings, seed and leaves from 
pine trees, and asked him to advise 
on the basis of his crystallization 
method which tree they should use 
for seed for nursery plantings. When 
he would reply that sample B was 
definitely to be preferred over sample 
A, they would then send him photo- 
graphs of the two trees: pine tree B 
growing straight and tall and un- 
blemished, pine tree A gnarled and 
twisted in the trunk and obviously ill. 

The same foresters’ applications of 
Dr. Pfeiffer’s research became definite- 
ly more practical thereafter. In the 
sane European practice of selective 
cutting, it often was a problem as 
to which trees to take and which to 
leave. Frequently a great timber giant 
which from the ground, looked good 


for quite some years yet, would be ' 


condemned by the crystallization test. 
And after felling, it would be found 
that high up on the trunk there had 
begun a decay which in another sea- 


son or two would have made the 
lumber practically worthless. 

The number of crystallization plates 
mounted from the hundreds into the 
hundreds of thousands. “Reading” 
these, day after day, Dr. Pfeiffer and 
his co-workers developed new skills 
to utilize the new technique. They 
found that definite disease conditions 
left definite, provably indentifiable 
“signatures” in the crystallizations, so 
that it was possible to say more than 
just that a given subject was “healthy” 
or the contrary. Specific disease con- 
ditions, which could be scientifically 
verified by other tests, could be diag- 
nosed through the crystallizations. 

The work expanded into the study 
of diseases in animals, and then, at 
first tentatively, into inyestigation of 
human diseases. It was found that a 
drop of healthy human blood had its 
own specific effect on the copper chlo- 
ride crystallization. This pattern re- 
peated itself, in its essentials, in every 
sample of healthy human blood. 

The next step was that the Bio- 
chemical Research Laboratory at Dor- 
nach began to receive, from cooper- 


Bio-Dynamic Compost—ready for the soil. 
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ating physicians, blood samples from 
patients with unmistakably diagnosed 
diseases. The crystallizations from 
these, repeated over and over, were 
studied until the “signatures” of the 
various ailments could be provably 
identified. The transition of this came 
out of the initiative of the doctors 
who had been convinced by the 
results. They began sending blood 
samples from .patients with obscure 
conditions or in the early stages of an 
illness, that might turn in one direc- 
tion or another. The data sent back 
by Dr. Pfeiffer were used as an aid in 
diagnosis. And the record shows that 
the findings of the crystallizations 
were borne out by the later results; 
the efficacy of the indicated treatment, 
or in incurable conditions, by the 
autopsy results. 

A further stage of the crystallization 
work, which sounds fantastic at first 
glance, was to test remedies for an 
individual’s illness on the crystalliza- 
tion plates instead of following the 
common and frequently necessary 
practice of a puzzled physician, that 
of trying one thing after another on 
the patient himself. Experiments 
showed that the change in the normal, 
healthy crystallization pattern brought 
about by a particular disease, pneu- 
monia for instance, could be wiped 
out, and the normal, healthy blood 
picture restored, by the addition to 
the blood and copper chloride solu- 
tion, of small amounts of a tested 
remedy for that disease. So when a 
patient, for one reason or another, 
did not respond to a particular 
remedy, alternative medications were 
tested as described until one was 
found which had the normalizing 
effec: on the crystallization picture. 
Experience showed that this remedy 
would then be effective in the treat- 
ment of the person in question. 

What got this whole line of re- 
search started? One cold winter day 
the young Mr. Pfeiffer, (he was not 
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to receive his degree, an Honorary 
M. D., until many years later, and 
then as a token of recognition for his 
crystallization research), was walking 
through the shopping section of a 
city. There were frost pictures on the 
store windows, the crystallizations we 
have all at one time or another ad- 
mired in passing. Pfeiffer, however, 
noticed that the patterns varied from 
store to store, meat market differing 
from furniture display window and 
florist shop, etc. It set him thinking, 
with the end results we have de- 
scribed. 

The reader will please note in pas- 
sing, this is a story by a layman, a 
non-scientist, for other laymen. Be- 
sides scientific books published on 
the Crystallization Method in German 
and English, Pfeiffer has numerous 
articles on this and other aspects of 
his work in Swiss, Dutch, French and 
German scientific publications. The 
scientist to whom this whole approach 
is new, and to whom it may appear 
strange, is respectfully advised to con- 
sult the literature before arriving at 
any judgments. 

We mentioned that Dr. Pfeiffer re- 
ceived his degree years after establish- 
ing his reputation as a scientist. This 
was in 1939, from the Hahnemann 
Medical College in Philadelphia, Pa. 
He worked there as a research associ- 
ate at the medical college and hospital 
from 1938 to 1940, with the special 
assignment of further developing his 
crystallization method for diagnostic 
purposes. The result of this research 
was presented to the 3rd International 
Cancer Congress in 1939 at Atlantic 
City. The diagnostic reliability of the 
method was then better than 82 per 
cent. Since 1945 he has had the oppor- 
tunity to renew his research in this 
field, in connection with the work of 
the Biochemical Research Laboratory 
at Threefold Farm, Spring Valley, 
N. Y., of which laboratory he is also 
director. 
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WHEN VEGETABLES FEED 


Vegetables use soil nutrients in the 
later stages of their development. ° 


By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


T IS seldom that one sees a dis- 
cussion of the nutritional require- 
ments of plants in the various stages 
of growth. One usually is told that a 
carrot builds up enormous amounts 
of carbohydrates (sugars, starches, and 
celluloses) and requires so much nitro- 
gen and so much potash, but nothing 
is said of when these raw materials 
are utilized. It is extremely important 
for the average gardener to know 
exactly when each of the nutrients are 
used by the carrot, by the pea, and 
by each of the other common vege- 
tables in the garden. Let us begin 
with a discussion of the carrot. 

A carrot is a vegetable which de- 
mands a liberal amount of potash, 
but it uses only small amounts of this 
salt in its early growth stages. As a 
matter of fact, it consumes only about 
four per cent of its potash require- 
ments during the first 70 days of its 
growth, 27 per cent during the next 
30 days, and 69 per cent during the 
last 30 days of its growth. This means 
that during the first half of its growth 
the carrot uses little more than carbon 
dioxide and water as building ma- 
terials, and it is only during the last 
month or so of its growth that it uses 
minerals heavily. The carrot’s absorp- 
tion of potash in different stages of 
development is shown diagrammati- 
cally in Fig. 1. 
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For good root growth, a carrot re- 
quires a fertile soil and a good sup- 
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Fig. 1 
Utilization of Potash by a carrot plant. 


ply of water. This means that organic 
matter is of the greatest importance. 
This will help hold the soluble plant 
nutrients until the plant needs them 
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later in its growth. Perhaps the best 
way to insure the plant an adequate 
potash supply is to use a heavy appli- 
cation of potash rock like greensand 
(potash marl) or granite dust. In 
these forms the potash will not leach 
out of the soil during the months the 
carrot is making its early growth, as is 
the case when such highly soluble 
chemical fertilizers as potassium ni- 
trate (KNO;) and muriate of potash 


40% NEXT 


14 DAYS 


55% NEXT 
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30 DAYS 


Fig. 2 
Utilization of minerals by a pea plant. 


(KCl) are used. An average crop of 
carrots will take:about 190 pounds 
of potash from the soil. 


Peas, Like Most Seed Crops, 
Require Phosphorus 
The pea plant is a rather heavy 
user of nitrogen, but Mother Nature 
provided for this by giving the pea 
plant a key to Her great nitrogen 
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bank, the atmosphere which is about 
78 per cent nitrogen. Living in the 
root of the pea plant are nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria (Rhizobium) which 
can take free nitrogen from the air 
and convert it into such compounds 
that the pea plant can use it for its 
own growth requirements. It is im- 
portant, therefore, for the gardener 
to make sure that his pea seeds are 
inoculated with the proper bacteria 
before they are planted. Because 
Nature shares her great nitrogen so 
generously with the pea, it can 
thrive in a soil having little or no 
available nitrogen so long as the other 
mineral requirements and organic. 
matter are present. The fact is that 
peas and other legumes often are 
grown in nitrogen-poor soils for in- 
creasing the nitrogen content of the 
soil. Farmers and gardeners use a 
legume in their crop for this purpose. 


Phosphorus is especially important 
for the profitable production of peas,” 
and should be provided in a form that 
will insure its availability when it is 
needed by the plants. During the first 
30 days, pea plants use only about 
5 per cent of their mineral require- 
ments. During the second 30 days, 
they use about 55 per cent of their 
mineral requirements, while 40 per 
cent of the minerals are absorbed 
from the soil during the last 14 days, 
as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2. 
This tendency of the plant to use its 
minerals late in the life of the pea 
plant emphasizes the importance of 
using a non-water soluble but plant- 
available source of phosphorus like 
pulverized phosphate rock. The objec- 
tion to using such highly soluble 
phosphorus fertilizers as superphos- 
phate or 5-10-5 is that by the time 
the pea plants need the phosphorus, - 
the latter has been more or less com- 
pletely leached out of the soil. This 
is the case particularly in soils which 
happen to be low in organic matter. 
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OUR SOIL PROBLEM 


We must follow Nature’s pattern 
in soil building—Part II. 


By ERIC EWESON 


EDICAL authorities have fre- 
quently expressed the opinion 
that malnutrition—with stress on qual- 


ity rather than quantity—is our only: 


major disease. More specifically I 
‘believe that deficiencies in the com- 
position of the proteins, which in- 
clude the vitamins, hormones and 
enzymes, are at the root of our declin- 
ing national health. Proteins, the 
building blocks of all living substance, 
are still a deep secret in respect to de- 
tailed molecular structure. A very 
optimistic view is that with our recent 
progress in analytical methods this 
mystery may be solved “within the 
next decade or two”. (Prof. Linus 
Pauling, President of the American 
Chemical Society.) Nevertheless, in 
raising food with chemicals, proteins 
are still regarded as simple compounds 
that can be built up in the plants 
from half a dozen elements, when in 
reality the proteins are as complex 
as life itself and composed of many 
times that number of elements and 
' factors. It is at least illogical to as- 
sume that such disregard for nature’s 
complicated and largely unknown life 
processes can go on without serious 
consequences to our health. On the 
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whole, disease starts with poor soil 
and ceases with fertile soil. 

A distinguished English investiga- 
tor, J. E. R. McDonagh, has advanced 
a theory which calls for profound con- 
sideration. He contends that the pro- 
tein “over-expands” from lack of ade- 
quate nourishment, which causes a 
portion of the protein to break off, 
this broken-off piece being the dread- 
ed virus. This, of course, brings us 
right back to our deficient soil, as yet a 
sadly neglected field for medical re- 
search, especially in respect to cancer. 

There is deep significance to a 
“heart chart” issued by the American 
Heart Association. It shows that cardi- 
ac mortality is increasing more alarm- 
ingly in those states which have been 
farmed the longest. Consider also the 
recruiting records from the last war: 
an average of over 50 per cent and in 
some states 70 per cent of our young 
men were rejected as unfit for mili- 
tary service. Analysis will show that 
the regions having the higher percent- 
age of rejections were those where the 
soil is most exhausted. 


The Pollution Problem 
Closely allied to the problem of soil © 
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deterioration is the equally severe one 
of disposal of municipal and indus- 
trial wastes which should be, but are 
not, returned to the soil to aid in the 
regeneration process. 

We are proud of our progress in 
sanitation, but we have yet no better 
way to dispose of waste matter than 
by burning or dumping it in nearby 
waters or on dumping grounds. In 
fact many of our cities are well on the 
road to polluting themselves out of 
existence. Even where sewage-treat- 
ment plants exist the resulting sludge 
residue almost invariably ends up on 
dumps, as does most of the garbage, 
creating favorable growth conditions 
for flies and rats. 

As bad—yet generally overlooked— 
is the resulting pollution of the under- 
lying water table, pollution that is 
gradually spreading to larger and 
larger areas every year. Today few 
municipal water supplies are safe 
without heavy chlorination. No one 
knows how long we can continue to 
consume the steadily increasing pro- 
portions of chlorine needed to ster- 
ilize our drinking water without the 
intake of chlorine becoming a menace 
to public health. Pollution by indus- 
trial waste is also a serious problem, 
as is obviously the dumping of raw 
sewage, with no treatment at all, into 
our waterways. 

Even more important than the pol- 
lution, however, is the fact that all 
of these organic wastes are sorely need- 
ed to restore the land. Actually the 
word “waste” is incorrect, because 
these are the by-products from the 
life process, not to be wasted but 
necessary to maintain proper balance 
between growth and decay for high 
soil fertility and a vigorous life cycle. 

In this process of decay remarkable 
precautions are provided by nature to 
prevent transfer of disease from high- 
er forms of life via lower back again 
to the higher—that is, from man via 
soil and plant back to man. Penicillin 
and streptomycin are both products 
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of soil microbes which abound in hu- 
mus and exemplify nature’s delicate 
yet powerful protective devices. Com- 
pare these so-called antibiotics with 
man-made sulfa drugs, which until 
the discovery of penicillin we hailed 
as wonderful antiseptics, but which 
now are in comparative discard be- 
cause of the violence of their effects. 
It is a profound lesson on the results 
obtainable by working in harmony 
with nature instead of against nature. 
Penicillin versus sulfa drugs offers an 
enlightening parallel to compost ver- 
sus chemical fertilizers. 

Another safeguard against the trans- 
fer of disease is the high temperature 
developed by the microbes in a prop- 
er composting process—temperatures 
of 160 degrees to 175 degrees F. Even 
an ordinary compost pile will pro- 
duce a temperature of at least 135 
degrees F. for a considerable length of 
time. This is a most reassuring mar- 
gin of safety when we consider that 
the cysts causing amoebic dysentery, 
more resistant to heat than any other 
pathogenic organism, are destroyed at 
122 degrees F. 

The use of raw undecomposed city 
wastes to fertilize land is an inde- 
fensible practice. Warnings against 
the consumption especially of uncook- 
ed vegetables grown in this manner 
are well founded, for such vegetables 
may transmit dysentery and typhus. 
Although organic waste matter will 
slowly decompose when added to the 
soil, only proper composting will pro- 
duce the safeguard of high tempera- 
tures. 

Why then has composting, a prac- 
tice many thousands of years old fail- 
ed to be universally re-adopted? Up 
to now there have been many stum- 
bling blocks: it took too much time, 
required too much labor and needed 
considerable skill. Besides, a full ap- 
preciation has been lacking for the 
vital importance of the humus con- 
tent in soil. 

Except for the latter, these obsta- 
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cles have finally been overcome and 
I am now confident that composting 
of municipal and industrial wastea of 
organic origin can be accomplished 
in as many days as it requires months 
to produce compost by conventional 
methods. It can be done on a large 
scale industrial basis, with a mini- 
mum of manual labor, at low cost, 
without the use of chemicals and with 
no offensive odors. The end product 
is a finely granular, blackish compost 
in appearance and an odor like rich 
fertile topsoil. 


Industrial Composting Process 


This process for the manufacture 
of compost is briefly as follows: Or- 
ganic raw materials and a specially 
prepared acclimatized culture are 
mixed, shredded and deposited in 
a “digester” of novel design. This is 
a decomposition chamber of some 


4,000 cu. ft. capacity, equipped for, 


the supply and withdrawal of air in 
closely controlled, variable quantities. 
Too much air must be avoided as 
carefully as too little air, the exact 
quantities depending on the intensity 
and stage of decomposition. 

It is important also that in the 
parts of the digester where maximum 
microbic activity is desired the air 
supply consists not of fresh air from 
the atmosphere but air similar to the 
kind found in fertile soil, which con- 
tains some 20 to 100 times as much 
carbon dioxide as does atmospheric 
air. Such air becomes available in 


the process through the microbic ac- 
tivities and can be distributed as re- 
quired. 

Decomposition, which is a fermen- 
tation process, proceeds continuously 
or semi-continuously, the digester 
being charged with raw materials 
(canning, tobacco, sugar, cotton, feed 
mill, fish and packing house wastes; 
leaves, garbage, sewage sludge; farm- 
ing and truck-garden wastes) at the 
top and the finished compost being 
discharged at the bottom. Ground 
limestone rock is used to maintain 
near neutral reaction and ground 
rock phosphate or other natural min- 
eral rocks can be used to increase 
mineral content of the finished com- 
post; but no chemicals are used either 
as food or as stimulants for the mi- 
croorganisms. 

Finished compost passes through a 
four to six-mesh screen leaving about 
10 per cent tailings which are used 
in the preparation of the culture and 
thus returned to the processing. Al- 
though the mixture of raw materials 
may contain as much as 60 per cent 
moisture, the finished compost is dis- 
charged sufficiently dry for bagging 
and shipping in coated paper bags. 

The composting process is com- 
pleted in a cycle of five to seven days 
and can probably be speeded up 
further. It is adaptable to high de- 
grees of mechanization and automatic 
controls, and causes no objectionable 
odors. 

(To be continued) 


Heat Your Hotbed with Electricity 
If you can’t get any manure this spring for your hotbeds, 
you might try electrifying them. 25-watt light bulbs would work 
out very well for heating hotbeds, according to Westinghouse 
engineers. For $10.00, a three-feet by six-feet frame can be built. 
Then suspend about eight 25-watt bulbs on a wooden crosspiece 


20 inches above the soil. Any higher wattage bulbs may cause hot 


spots in the soil, burning young plants. In case you want extra 
protection, a thermostat bulb may be embedded just below the soil 


surface. 
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ANTIQUES AND ROSES 


By ANN ANDREWS RODALE 


HE rose is one of the aristocrats 

of horticulture. It demands a deli- 
cate container such as glass or fragile 
china. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals pictured 
above, have had a colorful history. 
They were evolved after many cross- 
ings of the China Rose, originally 
from China. The Perpetuals are a 
great improvement over the prickly 
Native Rose which could only be 
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handled with gloves. The many vari- 
eties of colors make fascinating ma- 
terial for the imaginative arranger. 


White roses in colonial container 
with a painting of the same period 
represent the gracious living of the 
past. The roses are gracefully imbued 
with refinement. 

Arrangement by Mrs. H. J. Finch, 
N. Y. Flower Show. 
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MISCELLANY 


British Corn Harvest 


HOSE who believe that chemi- 

cal fertilizers could be the basis 
in agriculture of securing maximum 
yields should look at the corn har- 
vest figures of England which are just 
being announced for this year. The 
National Farmer’s Union refers ‘to 
the current figures as “dreary, disap- 
pointing and disastrous.” There are 
terrific losses in money reported. A 
loss of $5,000,000 in an average agri- 
cultural community is quite common. 
The Union stated that it was the 
“worst corn harvest in living mem- 
ory.” This is under a system that 


leans heavily upon chemicals. If all, 


of England’s farms were operated on 
the organic method there would be 
a different story to tell. How much 
proof is needed? Must they wait until 
they plant seeds and nothing comes 
forth before they see the light? 


Bad News 
Here is an interesting letter we 
received from one of our readers: 


Oct. 25, 1950 
Organic Gardening 
Emmaus, Penna. 


Dear Sir: 


I have a small garden and this sum- 
mer I planted twenty-four tomato 
plants. On twelve of them I used 
very good compost. On the other 
twelve I used Vigoro fertilizer. The 
plants that I used Vigoro on had just 
about one-third more weight of to- 
matoes than the plants that I used 
compost on. The laboratory test 
showed that the tomatoes grown with 
Vigoro had twenty-two per cent more 
vitamins than the ones with compost. 
I had six of each kind tested. What 


do you think of that? From now on 
I am off compost. I will be looking 
to see if you print this in your maga- 
zine. 

Yours truly, 


We were a little down-hearted when 
we received this letter but in all fair- 
ness to our readers we decided to 
print it. In most cases the organically 
produced crop has more vitamins than 
that produced with chemicals but 
there no doubt are exceptions. The 
letter was inserted in this department 
with a very brief comment by me. 
Originally it carried the name and 
address of the sender but when I tell 
you what happened you will see why 
the name has been deleted. I decided 
to write this gentleman and ask him 
for a copy of the laboratory report. 
When I received his reply I found 
that our printing department had not 
yet set this item in type so I retrieved 
it and worked it over. The following 
is the reply this man sent us: 


Nov. 6, 1950 
Organic Gardening 
Emmaus, Penna. 


Dear Sir: 


Just received your letter requesting 
a copy of the analysis from the labora- 
tory. I am very sorry that I can not 
give it to you as I could not afford 
to have the analysis made. A friend 
made it for me He is a chemist. He 
made this test unbeknown to the 
company that he works for. There- 
fore I can not give you his name or 
the name of the laboratory. I think 
your request is fair. But why should 
the tomatoes with Vigoro yield so 
much greater than those with com- 


post? 
Yours truly, 


Organic Gardening 
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There are many things that can be 
commented upon. First—was the test 
actually made? Secondly, since (if it 
was made) it was done furtively, under 
pressure so that the boss would not 
catch him, can it be accepted? Thirdly 
—did the writer of the letter produce 
the compost under the best conditions 
and did he use phosphate and potash 
rock? I could ask a fourth question 
with my tongue in cheek. Does the 
fellow who wrote the letter work in 
some capacity for some company that 
makes chemical fertilizers? 


Expensive Organic Foods 

Readers write in, stating that foods 
raised organically and advertised in 
Organic Gardening cost too much. 
They compare the prices with what 
they pay for the same items grown 
with chemical fertilizers at their 
grocery store. But that is not a fair 
comparison. The store food is han- 
dled in tremendous tonnage of vol- 
ume and costs are greatly reduced 
that way. The organic food handler 
has to advertise for direct sales and 
you would be surprised what a per- 
centage of his total price is represent- 
ed by his advertising cost. Then he 
has to individually pack the food and 
bring it to the post-office Personally. 
I have not seen any of these people 
getting rich from this business and 
many of them are working under 
hardship, pioneering to hew out a 
clearing from the wilderness of poor 
nutrition 

We must not forget that organical- 
ly produced foods will give better 
health and eliminate visits to the 
doctor. That should be an important 
factor in comparing costs. If you 
would buy vitamins by the pound 
they might cost $500 per pound or 
more. Part of the cost of your or- 
ganically raised food is for some 
health factor contained in it. It is 
a known fact also that most of us eat 
too much. We can get along on far 
less food. Cancer hits over-eaters more 
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often than under-eaters. The higher 
price of this food would therefore be 
a regulating factor which can result 
to the great advantage of the pur- 
chaser. This is said without any at- 
tempt to be facetious. 


Smog in Pasadena 

Pasadena, California, has become 
so concerned about the smog problem 
that it recently passed a resolution 
that all combustible materials must 
be collected and disposed of by other 
means than burning. A good com- 
panion item to go with this is that 
the Venezuelan Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has appointed a special officer 
to see that all wastes of all the cities 
of their country be used in the making 
of compost and that it be applied to 
the farmlands. India has had a simi- 
lar officer now for several years. How 
about the wealthiest nation on earth? 
Let us not be like the hare and 
the tortoise. 


New York Compost 

The New York Park Department is 
developing a system of making syn- 
thetic topsoil. They use the sludge 
from sewage disposal plants which 
now is being dumped at sea. In another 
method they plow under green ma- 
nure crops. Park Commissioner Moses 
is asking for an appropriation of 
$350,000 for this work and has stated 
that nine years hence when the park 
program is completed the city will 
have saved close to $6,000,000. The 
previous practice was to purchase top- 
soil from private interests. 


. Fertilizers in the Slicks 

In an article in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of September 30, entitled 
“Heres How an Upset Happens,” ap- 
pears the following: 

“All our key men were in good 
shape, except for half-back Ralph 
Shoaf, who had suffered severe arm 
burns from a caustic fertilizer spread 
on the field before our West Virginia 


game.” 
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SNAILS AND SLUGS IN THE GARDEN 


Their soft bodies make them vulnerable. 


By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


HE lowly snails and slugs have 

a place in nature which should 
be understood and respected. Our 
humblest neighbors usually prove to 
be extremely interesting folks when 
we really learn to know them. And 
so it is with the snails and slugs which 
visit your garden and mine. 

Each snail and slug builds its own 
highway by secreting a slimy material 
which hardens into a silvery trail. 
This material not only smooths the 
way for these creatures, but it forces 
them to stick to the trail whether it be 
right side up or upside down. Slugs 
can even form mucous ropes for sus- 
pending themselves from supports or 
for going from one level to another. 
When snails decide to move it takes 
them about 15 days to travel one mile, 
while slugs can cover the same dis- 
tance in about eight days. Slugs differ 
from snails, as doubtless all gardeners 
know, by having no shell or a mere 
rudiment of a shell. It is possible 
that the slug lost its shell when there 
was no longer sufficient calcium car- 
bonate in the soil to serve as building 
material. 

These animals cannot stand dry 
conditions. During periods of drought, 
snails place a pane of “glass” over 
the entrance to their shell house. A 
film of mucous is stretched across the 


entrance to the shell. This quickly 
hardens into a transparent “window 
pane.” In the same way, they close 
their house for the winter. But in 
winter the door is barred with a heavy 
pane that is not transparent. 
Mulched gardens are always so 


‘moist that snails and slugs direct 


their silvery highways toward them. 
Under the mulch they find welcome 
relief from the drying effects of the 
noonday sun. The organic gardener 


A snail builds its own highway to protect 
its soft body. 
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must use common sense and under- 
standing in dealing with them. A 
thoughtless few will throw up their 
hands and yell for help, but not so 
with the nature student. 

Mr. F. C. King of Cumberland, 
England, an unusually observant gar- 
dener and writer, suggests that the 
lack of earthworms and consequently 
of worm casts on the land today is 
giving rise to the terrible slug menace. 
Worm casts are alkaline and thus in- 
imical to slugs which seek a more 
acid soil for their abode. Mr. L. Ford, 
another Englishman, says that slugs 
prefer wilted weeds to growing plants. 
According to Mr. Ford, slugs will (1) 
attack seedlings mercilessly if the soil 
is clean cultivated and lacks humus, 
(2) attack seedlings on clean culti- 
vated soil dressed with ripe compost, 
but (3) will not. touch seedlings if 
there is a top-dressing of (a) unripe 
compost, or (b) ripe compost plus 
chaff, straw, or wilted vegetable mat- 
ter. 


Create Conditions to 
Discourage Snails and Slugs 


Snails and slugs tend to be noctur- 
nal, i.e. they move about and feed at 
night but rest in a dark, cool, moist 
place by day. Advantage may be taken 
of this habit to eliminate them from 
your garden if they are troublesome. 
Place shingles or other similar ma- 
terials in the garden to serve as traps. 
Each morning destroy the individuals 
which have hidden away under the 
traps for the day. 

The body of snails and slugs is soft 
and highly sensitive to such sharp 
objects as sand and slag and to such 
dry and slightly corrosive substances 
as slacked lime and wood ashes. A 
narrow border of sharp sand or cin- 
ders around a bed or border will serve 
as an effective barrier against them. A 
sprinkling of slacked lime or wood 
ashes along a row of tender plants will 
keep the snails and slugs away be- 
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Slugs are not so bad when they 
are understood. 


cause their soft bodies are sensitive 
to these materials. 

Snails and slugs may prove to be 
at times mortal enemies of such peren- 
nials as delphiniums, foxgloves, and 
primroses. “A strong man armed keep- 
eth his palace in peace.” Instead of 
battling with these creatures which 
are always ready to wage destruction 
upon your plants, it will be the wiser 
part of valor to build a defense against 
them. 

Winter is the time when snails and 
slugs feed on the roots of our peren- 
nial plants, and January is the month 
when they appear in the largest num- 
bers and cause the greatest damage 
to the unprotected crowns of the 
plants. The defense against these 
creatures should be built in the fall. 
Before the first frost stiffens the 
ground, remove all soil from above 
the crowns of the plants. Watch care- 
fully for any slugs which may be in 
this, and destroy them immediately. 
Then cover the whole top of the plant 
and fill the entire excavation up to 
the surface of the ground with coarse 
river sand. This rough sand is sharp 
and painful to the tender bodies of 
the slugs, and will act efficiently in 
keeping them away from the roots. 
In the spring when the plants are cul- 
tivated and humus is added to the 
earth, the sand will become mixed 
with the soil and assist with the need- 
ed drainage of the soil. 
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WE GROW ROSES 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Use adapted varieties and - 


organic methods. 


By CHARLOTTE M. HOAK 


N CALIFORNIA the rose is truly 

the Queen of flowers. Here in 
the Southwest particularly, where 
roses are nearly “perpetual,” they 
have taken on new prestige. Care 
of roses is therefore somewhat differ- 
ent from the regular routine in the 
colder eastern climates. 


It is an excellent plan to prepare ° 


the soil a month or two before you 
plant. Your preparation consists of 
adding compost and composted ma- 
nure to the soil and incorporating it 
thoroughly to the depth of at least 
eighteen inches. You do not need 
to spade over the entire ground, but 


INSTRUCTIONS fs THE PLANTING 
BARE ROOT ROSES 


Ha BUD AT SAME 
LEVEL AS ORIGINALLY 
GROWN. MAY BE 
TOLD BY CHANGE ! 
COLOR OF BARK 


FILL LOOSE SOIL 
ROOTS. 


ROUNDLEVEL 


HUMISITE To 


1. O1G HOLE ALITTLE yo AND WIDER THAN 
NATURAL SPREAD OF ROO 

2. MIX HAND FULL OF HUMISITE WITH 

3. FORM TAPPED DOWN CONE TO SPREAD 
ROOTS OVER. SET PLANT AND FILL SOrL 
AROUND ROOTS. 

y. SETTLE WITH WATER. MAKE CIRCULAR 
BASIN AND FILL AGAIN WITH WATER. 
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dig good roomy holes and fill them 
with your soil mixture, adding a little 
of one of the activators. Be sure to 
keep these filled holes moist so that 
the manure will be thoroughly de- 
cayed. When you are ready to plant, 
take out some of the prepared soil 
leaving a cone in the center so that 
the roots can spread down, naturally 
without cutting them off or winding 
them around the sides of the hole as 
some planters advise. 

The correct depth of planting is a 
very important consideration, but 
most experts agree that the bud union 
should be on a level with the surface. 
By planting too deep you smother 
your plant and very often roots will 
start from the section of the rose 
above the bud. By having the bud 
union too high there is great danger 
of the tender section around the apex 
being dried out. 

Take every precaution to have the 
soil packed thoroughly around the 
roots, as air pockets retard the new 
growth. Settle the soil with water. Do 
not tramp soil around the tender roots 
but apply a small stream of water 
several times. There is little danger 
of getting too much water on your 
planting, for sufficient water is an 
absolute essential at this stage. Follow 
the directions in the cut, step by step, 
and you need have no further worry 
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Paul Howard 


about the welfare of your newly plant- 
ed roses. 

The best planting time is in mid- 
winter as soon as the bare root-stock is 
available, which is usually early in 
January. You can continue planting 
until the first week in March. 

Bare-root planting is best, for you 
can see exactly what you are getting. 
Bargain roses are the most expensive 
investment you can make no matter 
how cheaply they are quoted. Your 
nurseryman will usually do your ini- 
tial pruning of the top branches and 
only injured sections of roots need 
to be removed. 

A word should be said about select- 
ing your roses with reference to their 
ultimate size. Some rose catalogs give 
these heights to guide in making your 
selections. Usually you select three 
heights: the foreground or low-grow- 
ing roses, the intermediate or medium 
height roses, and the tall or back- 
ground roses. Snow-bird, Christopher 
Stone, and Mme. Pierre DuPont are 
low-growers. The intermediates are 
the average Hybrid Teas, such as 
Mme. Henri Guillot, Heart’s Desire 
and J. Otto Thilow. The notorious 
tall-growers are Herbert Hoover, 
Eclipse, and Texas Centennial. 
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—Howard € Smith, Inc. 


There are many noted hybridizers 
in California. Dr. Walter E. Lammert 
of the Descanso Gardens could rest 
his fame on Charlotte Armstrong 
alone. Herbert Swim of the Armstrong 
nursery is scoring high with his hy- 
brids. Sutter’s Gold is an Internation- 
al Champion rose, an All-American 
Selection for 1950, the winner of the 
Bagatelle Gold Medal, Paris, France, 
and of the Gold Medal, Geneva, 
Switzerland Rose Trials. The Germain 
Horticultural Co. has two Hybrid 
Tea Roses for 1950, salmon-pink 
Mission Bells, and rose-pink Capis- 
trano. Two high-water mark Hybrid 
Teas for 1950 are glorious, fragrant 
Tom Breneman, and Sleigh Bells, a 
superior white rose.which blooms and 
blooms, the last creations of our much 
loved hybridist, the late Fred Howard. 
In the trial plot in Exposition Park 
in Los Angeles, Sleigh Bells was 
greatly admired. If you want a red 
rose full of vigor, fragrance, happiness, 
and color, plant Tom Breneman. If 
you wish some very vigorous roses of 
the popular Floribunda type, do not 
miss the Howard and Smith Crimson 
Rosette and Pink Rosette. For more 
information on choosing California 
roses write to the Pacific Rose Society. 
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Pruning is one of the most dis- 
cussed problems we have to deal 
with. We cannot follow any of the 
eastern methods. There Nature prunes 
drastically. This is not so in the west, 
where roses are growing and blooming 
actively at least ten months and are 
not completely dormant for the re- 
maining two. The “whacking” meth- 
ods practiced by eastern growers are 
to be deplored in western gardens. 
More “stubs” of fine roses bear a 
pathetic testimony to these ruinous 
methods. Imagine what would hap- 
pen if your tall Herbert Hoover, 
Texas Centennial and Etoile de 
Hollande were nearly cut down to 
eighteen inches. 

A few points can be observed in 
your pruning operations. First, cut 
out all dead wood. Next, remove cros- 
sing and spindly branches. After this 
is done, examine the conditions of 
your older canes and take out thé 
oldest ones clear down to the bud- 
union with a clean cut so as to en- 
courage new growth to come up from 
that point. Never allow wood to get 
more than three years old. Lastly, 
with a knowledge of the type of your 
rose, prune back your main branches 
at least one-third, cutting just one- 
fourth inch above a bud with a 
slanting cut. Pruning is best done at 
the dormant period, somewhere be- 
tween the middle of January and the 
first week in February. 

The New Method fits well into the 
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California Centennial 


picture of rose culture. For best re- 
sults keep a mulch of ground corn 
cobs, oak leaf mold, cocoa hulls, or 
other rich organic matter around your 
roses during the whole year. The 
Municipal Rose Garden at Tulsa 
Oklahoma has been experimenting 
with oak leaf mulches for all their 
beds. The leaves from oak trees are 
put through a hammer mill in the 
spring and then spread upon the beds 
several inches deep. They are kept 
on the beds all through the year 
except for a short period in the early 
Spring when manure or compost is 
dug into the soil. 


Care of Damaged Trees 

1. Remove all hopelessly broken limbs. 

2. If limbs are merely split down and most of the heart wood 
and bark is in good condition, cut back severely to relieve tension. 
If possible brace them with cable and bolts. 

3. Cut back all broken places to solid wood. 

4. When pruning back branches, make a. slanted, smooth cut 
leaving no stub. Unless a live limb is immediately adjacent to 
the cut, the wound will not heal over fast. 
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Clivia miniata 


Bulb of the Month 


"—MeFarland 


CLIVIAS 


By CHARLOTTE M. HOAK 


LIVIAS are the aristocrats of the 

amaryllis family and they always 
elicit the admiration of all who see 
them at the height of their bloom. 
Their rich orange glory sheds a lumi- 
nous glow over their spot in the gar- 
den. To step into a greenhouse filled 
with potted specimens thrills you 
with their amazing brilliancy. Be- 
cause they thrive in the dense shade, 
they are often used in out-of-door 
plantings under the shade of massive 
oaks. Although it is somewhat tender, 
only the leaves are injured by frost. 
The strong succulent roots and heavy 
strap-like leaves are long lived and 
the heavy umbels of richly colored 
flowers make them one of the most 
decorative plants you can select for 
your garden. Remember they need 
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shade, plenty of water and very 
crowded roots, if you are growing 
them in pots. In the garden they 
should be grown in rich heavy soil 
and never be allowed to dry out. 
Even the common C. miniata is a 
very desirable plant. It is much 
hardier and has long narrow dark 
green foliage. It is free flowering and 
you find wonderful clumps of it in 
many of the old-time gardens. The 
flower umbels and individual flowers 
are smaller. The salmony orange 
flowers fade to light yellow in the 
center. However, the fine Belgian hy- 
brids are the superfine strains which 
have been developed in Europe over 
many decades. Even out of bloom the 
plants are very decorative with their 
three inch dark evergreen leaves. 
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PROMOTES 
IN FLOWERS, LAWNS 


Oy BUSHES, VEGETABLES, HOUSE PLANTS 
0) Moke this year's garden your finest with 
BIO-GRO! You'll have sensational results, 
even in poorest soil. BIO-GRO is nutritionally 
complete; SAFE for all plants. Easy to use— 
oY just add water. Econom- 
P) ical pint can makes 40 
gals. nourishing, odorless 
plant food — only $1... 
Qts. $1.65; 2 pts. 60c; 
all postpaid. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET. 
ORDER NOW! 


Sensational 21 Everyday Assort- 
ment $1., with 6 matching enve- 
lopes. Many other exclusive SUN- 

SHINE creations: All Birthday 21, 
Easter Ass’t., Gift Wraps, Bonnie 

Notes, Park Ave. Ass't., “‘Blue Magic,” 

etc. Write today for samples on approval. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
Dept. OG-1, 115 Fulton St., New York 8, N. Y. 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 
sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot, (with character). Mailable. For free 
booklet address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES FUEL 


Vita-Cress for Health 


This winter you might want to try 


some English Miniature Cress to 
brighten up your meals. Cress can 
easily be grown on any shelf or table 
in the home as long as it does not get 
much sun. Only water is needed to 
harvest a tidy crop for garnishes. It 
is not done by hydroponics, because 
no chemical fertilizers are added to 
the water. All the nourishment comes 
from the air, water and the seeds. 
In summer this variety of cress will 
grow well in fine, shady soil. 

We also recommend the cress for its 
high Vitamin C content, which is 
twice that of lettuce, three times that 
of carrots, and four times that of 
celery. 


Keep Squashes and Corn Together 

Squashes do yield better when inter- 
planted with corn, says Robert Car- 
clus, vegetable plant breeder at Michi- 
gan State College. But he doesn't 
know why. He suggested that corn 
pollen may carry hormones that stimu- 
late the growth of squashes. Another 
theory is that corn plants break up 
movement of air near the squash 
plants and bees can do a thorough 
job of pollinizing. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build 
Circulation by Handing Out Free Subscription Booklets 


ORGANI- list. 


CULTURE sions. 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription 
It is important that we tell as many people as possible about or- 
ganic gardening. Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this 
important program by handing out our subscription booklets to friends, 
neighbors, and acquaintances in your community. 
some extra money, this spare-time activity will return liberal commis- 
The booklet will induce your prospect to subscribe. 
coded coupon we can trace each subscription to your efforts. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS Write to Organic Gardening, Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. 


If you would like 
Through a 


We will be 


glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets. State how many you want. 
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RESEARCH IN THE ORGANIC METHOD 


Exciting News from India 


The Indian Government is champi- 
oning the Organic cause at every op- 
portunity. Most of the towns convert 
all their waste organic matter into 
compost, a system endorsed heartily 
by government officials. In the labora- 
tory Organically-raised food has also 
proved its worth. The progressive 
Imperial Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute at New Delhi showed in 1946 
that wheat raised with organic manure 
was superior to the wheat raised with 
complete chemical fertilizers. The 
organically-fed rats gave normal litters 
while the chemicalized rats could not 
even reproduce. They were complete- 
ly sterile. Human beings are mam- 
mals, like rats, and no one has ever 
proved that what harms a rat will not 
harm a man. 

In the same report the Indian gov- 


. ernment came out in favor of the en- 


closed pit method of composting ma- 
nure. Field experiments proved that 
anaerobically fermented manure was 
more valuable than heap composting, 
improving yields and quality. More 
nitrogen was saved and no flies bred 
in the pits. 


Sterility and Hair Loss from Spray 


The dangerous chemical, sodium 
selenate, often used as an insecticide, 
causes sterility in humans and ani- 
mals, as well as making hair fall out 
and fingernails drop off. The Bristol 
University Research Station in 1948 
proved its hazard to health with thor- 
ough experiments. “Sodium selenate 
is introduced into the soil through 
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water and ground impregnated with 
its stays dangerous for many years,” 
explained Dr. H. Martin of the Sta- 
tion. “Cabbage or lettuce sown later in 
the same soil will assimilate the chemi- 
cal and harm those who eat them,” 
he warned. 


All Proteins the same? 


All over the world, independent re- 
search workers are stumbling across 
the Organic Method and its effects on 
food quality. From the Szechwan Uni- 
versity, China, in 1947 we heard of 
an Organic versus Chemical Fertilizer 
experiment testing the availability of 
proteins. Organic Chinese cabbage 
was digested 99.1 per cent while 
chemically fertilized Chinese cabbage 
was only 63.13 per cent available to 
the body. The organic fertilizer used 
was night soil. 


You Need Not Cultivate. 


In case you are worried that non- 
cultivation of the garden is harmful, 
listen to reports from the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station in England. The 
only value of cultivation is to get rid 
of weeds, says H. B. Pereira at the Sta- 
tion. Yields of potatoes were often re- 
duced by cultivating when no weeds 
were present. The less we handle the 
soil the better. Do not be afraid to lay 
down mulches in the vegetable garden, 
around the flowers or even under 
trees. As long as the weeds are kept 
reasonably under control, inevitable 
with mulching, forget about cultivat- 
ing. 
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colorful, new 


CATALOG 


'( grow. 


America’s finest gar- 
den flowers. Exhibition 


quality. Many rare 


varieties. Easy to 


Low prices. 


Other flowers too. 


Send post today 


KUNDERD 
{ GLADIOLUS FARMS 


1211 Lincoln Way, Goshen, Ind. 


GLADIOLUS 
of Beauly / 


This year, plant Moses Top Quality Gladi- 
olus for more beauty, thrills and satisfaction 
for your gardening efforts than most other 
flowers. They are unexcelled for mass gar- 
den effects as well as outstandingly beauti- 
ful cut flowers. And our bulbs are the 
best, top quality only. 

RAINBOW COLLECTION 
Our selection of 25 labeled varieties in every 
rainbow color, including all top-notch vari- 
eties. A marvelous ‘‘extra value collection.”’ 
Big flowering size bulbs 13” diameter and 
larger. 

3 Bulbs each of 25 Varieties 


Total of 75 Bulbs for $4.95 


1951 COLOR CATALOG 
Offers best new varieties, favorites of past 
years. Full of helpful information, Free 
on request. Write today. 


ALFRED L. MOSES 


“Bulbs Crown by the Millions” 


53 Lake Ave. Lima, New York 
CAMELLIAS 


Rhododendrons and Azaleas 


“The Finest’ See Our Specials 
Write for new free colored catalog. 


PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
3307 N. Williams Ave., Portiand 12, Oregon 


THE 
ASPARAGUS BED 


How to provide an 
abundance of asparagus 
for the family. 


By LEONORA S. ASHTON 


OR the beginning gardener who 

is looking forward to planting and 
nurturing that member of the lily 
family—Asparagus, our suggestions 
would be that he buy crowns or roots 
of this hardy perennial vegetable 
rather than seeds. This is for the 
simple reason that the latter will take 
four years to mature, while on the 
contrary, a few cuttings—not too many 
to be sure—may be cut from the 
crowns the second year after they are 
planted in the garden. 


Fall Preparation of the Soil 

First preparations for the bed are 
made in the fall before setting the 
plants in the spring. The ground is 
spaded or plowed to a depth of ten 
to twelve inches and farmyard or 
stable manure spread over its surface, 
leaving the soil in big clumps so that 
it can benefit from freezing and thaw- 
ing. A green crop sown here—cow- 
beans or clover—and plowed under 
will supply the ground with both hu- 
mus and nitrogen. 

Don’t forget that asparagus is per- 
haps the most lime-loving of all vege- 
tables. It grows best in neutral or 
slightly alkaline soils. If the soil is 
very acid, it should be limed a year 
before the asparagus roots are set and 
again when the soil is being prepared 
for planting. 


Spring Planting 
When spring comes, the crowns are 
planted in trenches. Dig these one 
foot in width and from twelve to 


‘fourteen inches in depth. Place the 
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soil taken from the trench in a ridge 
beside it. In the bottom of the trench 
put well rotted manure, two or three 
inches deep, and leave a slight ridge 
in the center of the trench. Over the 
manure place to a depth of three or 
four inches, rich, humus-fed loose soil. 
Prepare the soil thoroughly, and to 
the substances mentioned above, add 
a blending of sand (builders’ sand, 
not that from the beach with its salt 
element). Too heavy a soil gives as- 
paragus roots unnecessary work; and 
they are likely to grow crooked from 
pushing through it, whereas they will 
easily penetrate an open soil. 

Plant the crowns twenty-four inches 
apart, just as they have come to you 
from the growers. Do not prune the 
roots. Part of the plant’s food will 
be lost if these are cut; but more im- 
portant still, if the roots are injured, 
asparagus may not grow at all. 

This root system is so enormous 
that the rows of crowns may be from 
four to five feet apart, and if there 
is room in the garden stretch the 
space to six feet. If the roots are 
crowded, the supply and size of the 
spears will quickly diminish. 

Before planting the crowns, the soil 
is dug, pulverized, and given an extra 
feeding. One can never overestimate 
the amount of humus needed in the 
asparagus bed. After this preliminary 
treatment, the question of just when 
to fertilize is an important one. Prob- 
ably the best time for this is directly 
after the cutting period. (The spring 
shoots have subsisted upon the food 
supply which was manufactured by 
the roots during the previous season. 
Most of that good food has been con- 
sumed and by the end of the early 
summer the roots are ravenously 
hungry again. So, give them the food 
they crave at this time, and be sure 
to take care not to disturb the roots 
in the process. Cultivate the aspara- 
gus bed only for weed control and 
bear in mind that a mulch will elimi- 
nate even the necessity of this. 
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Vita - Cress - Fully Grown in 10 Days 
No Chemicals or Soil Required 
Imported Direct From England 


VITAMIN “C’” content is twice that of lettuce, 

three times that of carrots and four times that of 

celery. (Thomas McLachlan, Analysts and Official 

Agricultural Chemists, London, England.) 

A superbly delicious imported miniature cress, with 

all the glorious tang of water-cress, VITA-CRESS 

grows profusely all the year ‘round indoors. 

Soak any clean cloth in water, spread out on a 

tray, plate or dish. Sow seed generously. Keep 

moist and results are certain. 

Unsurpassed for salads, sandwiches, omelettes and . 

canapes, VITA-CRESS also makes a very attractive 

centerpiece. 

Enough seed to keep you supplied this winter. 

8 packets $2.00 postpaid. 

All seed pure and new. Money back guarantee. 
Trade enquiries invited. 


VITA-CRESS CO. 
P. O. Box 761 Mesa, Arizona 


4” SQUATTY POTS 
—Ideal for 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Of dark red clay, with excellent 
porosity Specially treated edges 
help prevent sloughing off of leaves. 
Used and recommended by florists. 
4 for $1.00; 10 for $2.00 prepaid. 
25c additional west of Rockies. 


— _ Prices of other sizes on request 
CERAMO’ 
Jackon, Missourl 


SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
SEED UP IN 30 HOURS 
ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 
CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 4%. 
TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER: 
You, too, can get these results. Get 
free plans — instructions. 


4ICAGO 10, ILL. 
GRO-QUICK ST. 


FREE 
canes @ Lovely pink and white 
: blooms. Beautiful wax-like 
foliage. See them in our 
BIG, FREE 1951 CATA- 
LOG in full color. Satisfac- 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
56 MAPLE STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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, The safe, sure way. Can’t 
tj, poison soil. Saves your 
74 earthworms. Used by all 
mole control spe- 
Works in any type of soil. Single 
traps at dealers or direct $2.50 postpaid. 
C.0.D. fees extra. FREE— Mole control 
pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps, R.R. No. 1, 
Scotts, Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 


AZALEAS 


From Holland with larger 
flowers and a wider, better 
color range. Shown in full 
color in BIG, FREE 1951 
CATALOG. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Write today. 


cialists. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
56 ROSE AVE. DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Grab Bag/ 


BACK NUMBERS of Organic 
Gardening may be obtained for a 
limited period at these 

special rates: 


$2 for any 12 issues 
(regular value: $3) 
The following issues are a- 
vailable: 
1948: all except May and 
December. 
1949: all except Jan., April and May 
1950: Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr. only 
(The price for fewer than 12 copies 
is 25c each.) 


Sale on Binders! 


Now is the time to buy a binder 
to hold your valuable 1950 issues 
of Organic Gardening. Durable. 
attractive leatherette, stamped in 
gold. Copies easily inserted and 
removed. Regular price $1.50 
Special close-out price only $1. 
Supply limited—act promptly! 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G1, Emmaus,Pa. 
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How Much to Plant 
It has been estimated that one 
hundred asparagus plants will pro- 


vide a family of six people with an 


ample supply of spears during the 
weeks of production. Even with that 
number of waiting mouths, if space in 
the garden is limited, one will be wise 
to invest in a smaller number. The 
thick long roots of this plant are apt 
to become intertwined if they come 
too closely together. Moisture is es- 
sential to their proper. growth, the 
roots will not develop without it. 
Mulching is especially suited for un- 
excelled asparagus growth. 


When to Cut 

While a few spears of asparagus 
may be cut the second year of plant- 
ing, it is-better to curb one’s eagerness 
for their fresh green lusciousness until 
the third. From the fourth year on, 
—provided the great appetite of the 
roots have been given the food they 
demand—there will be a harvest of 
asparagus during many seasons. 

The time to gather will be before 
the tops begin to unfold, and when 
the spears are from eight to ten inches 
high. Keep a watch here for any de- 
viation from the straight, spear-like 
form of the vegetable. Do not let 
these begin to branch. The crown has 
its own definite method of produc- 
tion. If such branches appear, the 
roots will stop sending up new shoots. 

In summer, cut asparagus every 
day. During spring, harvest only 
every two or three days. Wait until 
the head of the stalk has begun to 
open. Try to cut the asparagus early 
in the morning because it dries and 
toughens in the heat of the day. A 
small sharp knife will be needed for 
the vertical cut about an inch from 
the ground. 


Feathery Top Growth 
The one and only fault that can 
be found with asparagus is, that its 
season is such a short one. Growth of 
the delectable green spears, lasting 
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only through the early summer, is 
made mostly from the food supply 
stored in the fleshy roots during the 
late summer and fall of the year be- 
fore. 

The reserve food for the next 
spring in the bed is dependent upon 
a long vigorous growth of asparagus 
tops during the Jate summer and fall. 
After the cutting of the spears is past, 
most important growth in the crowns 
takes place. 

These tops should be guarded with 
utmost care. The tall wavy feathery 
sprays of green are really stems draw- 
ing nutrient from moisture, light and 
air. If these are not allowed to grow 
late in the season, the supply of plant 
food is depleted and the rest from 
production required by the plant is 
curtailed. 


Preparation of Bed for Winter 

With the arrival of fall, cut the 
stems within an inch or so of the 
ground. These residues can be left 
on top of your mulch if undiseased, 
and will be an excellent fertilizer. 
Another good form of organic: matter 
is a three inch mulch of manure. 

A well cared for asparagus bed will 
produce harvest for ten or twelve 
years. But good soil feeding with or- 
ganic matter and rock fertilizers, will 
increase the yield of the asparagus. 


Fertilizer and Fertilization 

Asparagus is a heavy feeder, and 
should be supplied with liberal 
amounts of compost (which is a weed- 
free organic fertilizer) and the rock 
minerals including pulverized lime- 
stone, phosphate rock, and greensand 
marl potash mineral. The compost 
and minerals should be applied in 
the fall and worked into the soil 
lightly. 

The soil may be further enriched 
by adding a mixture of one part 
blood meal, one part bonemeal, and 
two parts greensand potash mineral, 
at the rate of about 300 pounds per 
acre. 
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For GARDENING Fun 
Get a GENUINE 


GREENHOUSE 


“Give your ‘Green Thumb’ a real 
chance with a ‘Real’ Greenhouse.” 


The Greenhouse pictured, approximately 9? 
feet wide and 14 feet long, is $420.00 for the 
complete superstructure. Automatic heating 
and ventilating at small additional cost. 


Write for FREE Catalog 


TEXAS GREENHOUSE CO. 


814 Dan Waggoner Building 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


pee TUBEROUS e@ 


Camellia- 
Flowered 
Exotic, large double flow- 
¥ ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 
to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 12 Bulbs $1. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
594 Burpee Building--at nearest city: 
Phila. 32, or Clinton, lowa, or Riverside, Calif. 
ITS CAUSE 


“CANCER AND PREVENTION” 


If you would avoid cancer you should by 
all means have this new informative book. 
ONLY $1.00. 

DR. A. D. GLASCOCK 
142-3rd Ave. N. St. Petersburg, Fila. 
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GARDEN CALENDAR-JANUARY 


ALL REGIONS 
Seed Catalogs— 
will arrive shortly after Christmas. 
Make a Diagram of Your Garden— 
on paper to show what vegetables and 
what flowers will be grown in each 
row and bed. Strive for both beauty 
and economy. 
Kinds and Amounts of Seeds— 
that will be needed for the garden 
should be determined from the dia- 
gram. 
Order Your Seeds— 
while there is a good selection. 
Make Winter Bouquets — 
from the everlastings that were pre- 
served for this purpose. 


THE NORTH 

1. Inspect Stored Bulbs 

and Tubers— 
to make sure that they are not too 
dry and that they are not being de- 
stroyed by mice. 
2. Sow Indoors Seeds— 
of small-seeded annuals. 
3. Christmas Plants— 
can be kept growing and blooming 
for a long time if given the proper 
care. 
4. African Violets— 
should be watered from the bottom, 
and the leaves should never be wetted. 
5. For Easter Blooms— 
hydrangeas and azaleas should be 
started now. 
6. Shake Snow Off Evergreens— 
to prevent breakage of branches. 
7. Flowers of Flowering Shrubs— 
can be had by cutting branches now 
and keeping their bases in water vases. 
8. Mice Damage— 
of your shrubs and trees can be pre- 
vented by putting cylinders of a small 
mesh wire around the bases. 


THE WEST 
1. Sow Indoors Seeds— 
of tender and half-hardy annuals with 
small seeds. 
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2. Sow Outdoors Seeds— 

of hardy annuals and alpine plants. 
3. Prune— 

the roses, honeysuckle, jasmine, and 
trumpet creeper. 

4. Water— 

newly planted shrubs and trees. 


THE SOUTHWEST* 

1. Sheet-Composted Soil— 
should be turned over and allowed to 
remain in the rough. 
2. Potato Planting— 
may be begun this month. 
3. Prune Deciduous Trees 

and Shrubs— 
at this time. Consult R. Sanford 
Martin’s pruning book. 
4. Left-Over Bulbs— 
should be planted now. 
5. Dahlia Cuttings— 
may be started by digging up dormant 
roots and placing them in damp soil 
in the coldframe. The sprouts which 
form from the buds on the neck of 
the old plant should be broken off 
when about six inches long and rooted 
in water or moist sand. 


6. Hybrid Cladiolus— 


may be set out for earliest flowering. 


7. Amaryllis— 

if planted in pots now, will be ready 
for the early spring flower shows. 

8. Sow Seeds— 

of petunia, semperflorens begonia, 
verbena, lobelia, and dwarf bedding 
dahlias (Unwins Hybrids). 


9. Dormant Roses— 

should be purchased just as soon as 
they are available in the nurseries. 
But only the best stocks. Use Gal- 
lagher’s rose book as your guide. 
10. Shrubs and Trees— 

should be selected from western cata- 
logs, as many of the best eastern vari- 
eties do not grow so well in this 
region. Plant those having ornament- 
al flowers and fruits, as Japanese per- 
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simmon, Payne’s seedling walnut, and 
Chinese magnolias. 

11. For Indian Summer Color— 
plant the eastern sweet gum (Liquid- 


ambar styraciflua and Chinese pis- | 


tache (Pistacia chinensis). 
12. The Maidenhair Tree— 
(Ginkgo biloba) will give light golden 
color to your fall garden. 
13. Hardy Evergreens— 
may be planted now. Be sure to cut 
open the burlap and lay it back but 
do not remove it as you may disturb 
the roots by so doing. 
14. Grapes— 
should be included in your plantings 
if you do not already have them 
growing. 
15. Plant Perennial Vegetables— 
as asparagus, artichoke, rhubarb, and 
horseradish. 
16. Start Warm-Weather 
Vegetables— 
like tomato, eggplant, and pepper in 
coil-heated coldframes. 
THE SOUTH** 

1. Broadcast Early-Flowering 

Annuals— 
in the perennial borders and tulip 
beds. 
2. Roses— 
may be planted this month. Estab- 
lished roses should be pruned, except 
climbers which should be pruned after 
blooming. 
3. Shrubs and Trees— 
may be transplanted this month. 
4. Sow Seeds— 
of practically all kinds of flowers. 
5. Watermelons— 
planted now will ripen in July. 
6. Control Insects and Diseases— 
of citrus trees by remineralizing the 
soil and adding liberal amounts of 
compost. 
7. Water Hyacinths— 
are excellent for compost-making and 
for mulching. 
* Charlotte M. Hoak, 1125 Stratford Ave., 


South Pasadena, California. 
** Edwin H. Abrams, St. Cloud, Florida. 
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onl YOU CAN HAVE 
HEALTHY VIGOROUS PLANTS) 
THE EASY WAY with 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 
© Apply Direct to the Soil 
@ Mix in the Compost Heap 
@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organic Gardener 
...A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that in- 
creases and replenishes the organic content of 
the soil... Improves soil texture... absorbs and 
retains plant-nourishing moisture...helps de- 
composition of soil break-up into humus. ..binds 
sandy soils. ..loosens clay soils. 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. .o If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will ip direct to you. 
Freight prepaid East of Mississippi River. (Write 
for freight rates west of Mississippi River.) 

EW LOW PRICE 
Send $1.90 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 
sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Ship- 
ment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


ATTENTION 
MR. DEALER 
B.C.A. 


Now available for 
dealer distribution. 
For details on B.C.A. 
see our ad on 
page 61. 
Then write for 
our dealer distri- 
bution plan. 


New disease resistant hardy grapes. 
No spraying, delicious quality. Every 
home owner can grow them easily. 
Dwarf fruit trees, berries, nut trees. 
Guaranteed stock. Catalog free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


548 W. Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Large-flowered Clematis and the Malay Jasmine 


ADVENTURE WITH CLEMATIS 


The new varieties and hybrids make this 
one of the best vines for the garden. 


By E. HAMILTON FAIRLEY 


Ox of the most beautiful and 
spectacular vines for the garden 
is the large-flowered hybrid Clematis. 
It supplies beauty and charm to any 
garden it decorates. Both the large- 
flowered and small-flowered species 
are worth growing. 

There are several varieties produc- 
ing smaller flowers, such as Montana 
rubens, Flammula and_ paniculata. 
These are strong-growing vines and 
are excellent for covering porches, ar- 
bors, fences, etc. Montana rubens and 
Flammula are not fragrant but pani- 
culata has delightfully fragrant white 
flowers. 

All require a rich, well-drained, 
sandy soil in a sunny position. While 
still small, a support should be pro- 
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vided for them to climb on. Both the 
large and small-flowered species re- 
quire an alkaline soil. They will not 
flourish in an acid soil. Some lime- 
stone should be mixed with the soil 
to make it sweet. A rich, sandy 
soil with well-decayed manure in it 
suits these plants very well. If the soil 
is heavy, replace it with a lighter mix- 
ture. 
Make the hole fully two feet deep; 
plenty of well-rotted cow manure and 
clean sand should be placed in the 
bottom of the hole and then mixed 
with rich, sandy loam. Some of this 
mixture is also placed around the ball 
of roots. The roots must go straight 
down. The whole plant is set below 
the level of the ground. The crown 
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should be at least three inches below 
the surface. Provide support at the 
time of planting and keep the vine 
tied from the early stages of its growth 
for the young shoots are easily broken. 
The popular Jackmani, with its 
large purple flowers, is the most easily 
grown; then Henryi with large white 
flowers. Ramona has lovely light-blue a 
flowers which cover the plant. The “Best Rose | Have Seen In 
flowers of Gypsy Queen are a richer 58 Years of Rese Growlaa’” 
purple than those of Jackmani. A — 


beautiful variety is Ville de Lyon, the PEACE Rose to the American Rose So- 

7 ey . le gold to ivory with a varying Rush of 
Mme. Baron Veillard, a warm, lilac slong the petal edges thrillingly 

utifu 
rose, produces quantities of flowers 
and is continuously in bloom. date”. 2-yr.-old PEACE Plants, GUARAN- 
TEED TO BLOOM, cost only $2, 3 for $5 ppd. 
OFFER 290-A 


cE, 
mocTURNE, PI Pl. Pat. 713, deep 


A $5.65 VALUE 
Individual varieties at prices shown 


OFFER 290-B 

“3 STAR” SPECIAL. 

2-yr. Rose Plants. Our Selection $4) QQ 
ppd. 


(NOT including varieties men- 

tioned in this advertisement) 
Popular, tried and true roses, 
different colors. — Vatue at Least $3.75 


Get Acquainted Offer 
Our FREE CATALOG shows “PEACE” and 
other fine roses in color, includes TOP TEN 
ALL-AMERICA ROSES, recent ALL-AMERICA 
WINNERS, novelties, perennials. WRITE 


FOR IT TODAY. 
the 
corny THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Te- To STAR ROSE GROWERS 
not “~* Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 290 Pa. 
= 
soil 
ndy 
il Sveebl 
soil ooming 
ROSES 
ep; ey “Sutter’s Gold,” “Tally- 
ind ho,” “Peace,” “‘Forty-nin- 
and other New and 

the Better Roses, also Roses 

without thorns, all shown in 
ced natural color in New issue 
of “‘Glories of the Garden.”’ 
his Complete line of Shrubs, 
all COLOR CATALOG | Perennials, Berry Plants, 

Shade Trees, Fruit and 
cht Ze Ornamental Trees. Write for your FREE Copy of 
te this Helpful Book now. 
ow —Prancis KRIDER NURSERIES, Inc., 
wn Large-flowered Hybrid Clematis Box 100 Middlebury, Indiana 
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~ 
LEADING ALL-AMERICA ROSESS 85 
oe 4 TALLYHO, Pl. Pat. 828, two-toned old 
rose, $2 ea. 
— 


Is this new HYBRID BEDDING PETUNIA de- 
veloped by Harris’ plant breeders. It’s a 
warm burnished scarlet-saimon with no trace 
of Cerise. The only bedding petunia of this 
gorgeous rich color. The husky plants bloom 
early and are uniformly dwarf and compact 
with no straggly ones. The flowers are large 
and of good substance. Especially adapted 
for mass planting and ideal for window 
boxes. Will last exceptionally long as a cut 
flower and is exquisite under artificial light. 
WE HAVE BOTH THE SEEDS 
AND POTTED PLANTS 
Illustrated in color and described in detail 
in our 1951 catalog. 


Send For Our Free Catalog Today 


You will find in it a lot of new flowers and 
vegetables as well as the best of the older 
ones. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO.., Inc. 


50 Moreton Farm Rochester if, N. Y. 


1951 CATALOG now ready 


> 


UNFLOWER SEEp¢> 


GIANT “MANCHOURIAN” 
20 oz..91.00 - 3.00 
Fresh packed - Postpaid 
FREE - Complete guide 
of organic food 
specialties. 


The hulled kind — $1 Ib., 5 Ibs. $4. 


NOT TREES 


New hardy English walnut. Carpa- 
thian strain. Rapid grower, bears 
early, very productive, beautiful 
shade tree. Chinese chestnut, dwarf 
fruit trees, berries, grapes. Catalog free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


548 W. Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N. Y. 


QUALITY FRENCH PRUNES 


Health food—unprocessed—tree run sizes 
—no chemicals or commercial fertilizers— 
full of sugar—distinctive flavor—tlarger 
and better—37 Yee per pound in minimum 
ten pound lots or more—charges prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. A.—no C.O.D.'s. 


A. C. MARSH 
926 Shannon Road Los Gatos, Calif. 
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The flowers of this group last for 
many days as cut flowers. Plant them 
against a tree or garden wall so the 
vine may hang over the wall in a 
graceful cascade, or train on a pillar. 

In planting the large-flowered hy- 
brids, select positions for them where 
low-growing shrubs or plants, such as 
agapanthus or Daylilies, may be plant- 
ed in front of the clematis to shade the 
roots, while the stems and branches 
are in the sun. Their growth is more 
successful if the roots are kept cool. 

Among the smaller-flowered clema- 
tis is Montana rubens, a very hardy, 
strong-growing vine. In late spring the 
vine is covered with its lovely pink 
flowers produced in great quantities. 
It is one of the most beautiful vines 
in the spring and early summer gar- 
den. This vine will cover a large space. 
Clematis Montana rubens flowers on 
the ripened wood, at least a year old, 
and it is important to retain this wood 
when trimming the vine or thinning 
out over-crowded branches. 

Another hardy climbing Clematis is 
paniculata, one of the most satisfac- 
tory flowering vines of strong, rapid 
growth and cheerful green leaves. The 
white flowers form graceful garlands 
during August and September. Stock 
is increased by cuttings made in late 
spring or early summer, and inserted 
in sand. The large-flowering hybrid C. 
Jackmani should be vigorously cut 
back in late November. The flowers 
form on the new shoots. 

When planting vines against the 
house or any buildings, a good, rich 
soil should be provided — one with 
plenty of humus-forming material in 
it, for soil next a building is usually 
dry and of poor quality. Foundation 
planting is not always successful be- 
cause proper preparation is not given 
to the soil at time of planting. Give 
deep irrigation at time of watering, 
one that will reach down to the end of 
the roots and beyond. This will keep 
the roots down where they belong. 
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Hay Mulch of Value 
in Apple Orchard 


ULCHING with high-nitrogen 
M has led to outstanding improve- 
ment in 18-year-old apple trees on 
poorly drained soils at Beltsville, Md., 
say plant scientists of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In their study, begun in 1948, the 
trees showed marked improvement of 
growth the first year after mulching 
with 100 pounds of air-dry hay per 
tree. The hay was made from orchard 
grass. The mulch was applied in 
June. Following mulching the sec- 
ond year with an additional 200 
pounds of high nitrogen hay per 
tree, the trees became outstandingly 
vigorous and productive. They were 
easily marked in the orchard by their 
luxuriant dark green foliage, in- 
creased growth, and heavy set of fruit. 
Nitrogen applied in this form has not 
affected the bright red color of the 
apples. 

The hay-mulched: trees show a 
striking superiority over trees in the 
same orchard that have been given 
wheat straw mulch with supplemen- 
tary nitrogen—equal to that contain- 
ed in the hay—for the past seven 
years. The straw-mulched trees show- 
ed more vigor than unmulched trees. 

The results of this study indicate 
that the first year’s output from high 
nitrogen hay mulch provides a sub- 
stantial—if not complete—supply of 
nutrients for tree growth and produc- 
tion when there is adequate rainfall 
for the mulch to decompose. Under 
mulches, many tree roots grow at the 
surface of the soil and in direct con- 
tact with the decomposing mulch. 
This enables the roots to receive a 
continuous supply of nutrients at low 
concentration over a long period of 
time. 
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48-PAGE 
FULL-COLOR 


PRIZED ROSES 


_Brand-new 48-page Some 


—— '1951 Ca 
or hundreds the 
roses 


to save money. 
ints guaranteed to 


SACKSON oo. 

t 337 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK i 

your new 

Please send me, FREE, a 


| Spring 1951 Catalog of Perennials. 

Name 
address 


80 Pages— 
Beautiful _ 
I believe my catalog is the & ; 
best, largest, most up-to- 
date book published on Glad Culture. 
I list 450 leading varieties—includ- 
ing this year’s top introductions, old 
and new favorites and the best from 
the WORLD’S leading hybridizers. 
Many special collections of wonder- 
ful value. You'll like the 12 Group- 
ings—earliest, tallest, most beauti- 
ful, fragrant, miniatures, giants, 
ete. Write today for this big GOVE 
GLAD BOOK sent anywhere for 6¢ 
stamps. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE Box G-! Burlington, Vt. 


PURE HONEY 


If you want to raise your own delicious 
HONEY ask for FREE Bee Circular. Over 
30 years a shipper of bees and queens. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
WESLACO, TEXAS 


{2 GLORIOUS 


Gorgeous, hardy, ever-bloom- 
ing varieties. Special collec- 
tions. Shown in full color in 
- BIG, FREE 1951 CATALOG. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
56 CLAY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Hybrid Teas, Climbers, Tree 
wey roR GOVE'S) , 
| 
W 
| 
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Guard against 


NITROGEN 


By RUTH RODALE 


ITROGEN is a peculiar element. 

Every plant needs some, but we 
are becoming more and more suspi- 
cious of its side effects on crops. It is 
not an element that can be absorbed 
in goodly amounts without immedi- 
ate reactions. Let me mention just a 
few important reasons for being ex- 
ceptionally careful about applying 
nitrogen-high materials. 


Mineral Content 

Adding nitrogen as chemical ferti- 
lizer often causes an increase in yields 
on poor soils. But this increase is at 
the expense of the plant mineral con- 
tent. High nitrogen does not help 
the plant pick up more minerals; 
on the contrary, the same amount of 
minerals must be distributed through 
a greater amount of plant tissue.’ Peo- 
ple who eat the food actually lose out 
because they do not get enough min- 
erals. Check with any doctor about 
the large number of anemia (per- 
nicious or borderline) cases he treats. 


Disease 

Apply chemical fertilizer to gladi- 
olus with caution, say Dr. W. D. Mc- 
Clellan and Dr. N. W. Stuart, plant 
scientists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Heavy doses of nitrogen 
are associated with both leaf spot and 
bulb rot disease.?, The North Carolina 
Annual Report has more to say about 
nitrogen. According to Hebert and 
Middleton, powdery mildew on wheat 
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IN EXCESS 


is directly related to the amount of 
nitrogen used as a top-dressing in the 
spring. Even virus diseases can be 
traced to use of large quantities of 
nitrogen. Researchers noticed 100 
per cent infection of lettuce with 
mosaic virus when the crop had access 
to a great deal of nitrogen and a 
medium amount of phosphorus. Only 
about 12 per cent infection occurred 
on lettuce with a diet of low nitrogen 
and phosphorus. Now how do plants 
with supposed deficiencies in minerals 
stave off disease while the chemically 
well-fed plants don’t have the same 
resistance? 

A sturdy plant with thick walls has 
natural protection from disease fungi, 
which have a great deal more trouble 
hammering their way through the 
tough covering. But a plant fed with 
a “normal” supply of nitrogen in 
chemical fertilizer language is a very 
vulnerable target. Its walls become 
so thin that all kinds of fungi find it 
an easy prey. 


Vitamins 

One of the most dangerous results 
of high chemical nitrogen is the re- 
duction in vitamin content. Citrus 
fruits, in particular, suffer from a loss 
in Vitamin C, or ascorbic acid. Trees 
fed practically no nitrogen contained 
by far the most vitamin over the high- 
nitrogen trees. Turnip greens were 
troubled with the same loss of Vita- 
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min C when tested with high-nitro- 
gen.° 


Physiology of Crops 

It is really surprising the number 
of ways that large amounts of nitrogen 
can harm a crop. For example, the 
foliage may grow so dense that very 
little sunlight can reach the fruit. The 
fruits then do not color well and are 
often of low grade.* Peaches are espe- 
cially susceptible. 

Nitrogen seems to excite the plant. 
Its pulse rate jumps and it takes in 
oxygen at a tremendous rate. General 
metabolism is much faster, as is the 
respiration rate. The enzymes are 
then working at top speed. 


The plant comes off a poor second , 


in this nonsensical speed-up. As men- 
tioned in the December issue of 
Organic Gardening, cabbage plants 
actually began to decay while still 
growing when large amounts of chemi- 
cal nitrogen fertilizers were used, 
probably because the enzymes were 
forced to be extra active. 

Another big. problem, particularly 
for fruit-growers, is the decay of fruit 
while in storage. Their troubles really 
begin when the trees are over-stimu- 
lated by ure2 nitrate of soda, or cyan- 
amide. Again tne enzvmes are busy, 
causing very quick decay as soon as 
the fruit is picked. Davis and Hill 
report that the disease known as in- 
ternal cork varies from 0 to 100 per 
cent in proportion to the amount of 
nitrogen applied. 

If you want sweet fruit, be careful 
of the nitrogen fertilizer that you try. 
Whether sugar formation is slowed 
up or whether the normal supply is 
burned up as the tree is over-stimu- 
lated, we don’t quite know. But we 
do know that not only is the sugar 
missing, but the fruit is very acid.?® 
Possibly the sugars were broken down 
into acid by-products by the high 
amounts of oxygen that the trees 
breathe in. 
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You will save labor costs with a 


KEMP 


POWER SOIL 
SHREDDER 


saves up 
to 90% of hand time 
and labor in mixing any 
type of soil and 

lizer. 


sults produce a greater 
yield. Growing better 
plus 

on labor quic' 
MP. 
cu. yds. per 
priced 


from $110. You'll find the KEMP’ tha suits 
your needs. Write today. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 4 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 


including The Gardener 
THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 
Illustrated Quarterly 
Britain’s organic magazine 
with a world appeal. 
@ Regular articles by leading exponents of organic 
farming and gardening In all parts of the world 
@ Natural treatment of human and animal disease 
@ Farmers Wife Section 
Official Journal of the Whole Food Society 
Edited by NEWMAN TURNER on the farm. 
Take ad of the h rate and subscribe 
now $1.00 a year post free. 


THE FARMER, (0.G.) Goosegreen Farm, Bridgwater 
Somerset. England 


LLL > YOUR WAY 
TO BETTER 


Finely Rock 
PHOSPHATE PLANT LIFE 
USE ON 


SHRUBBERY, LAWNS, GARDENS 
Apply ANYTIME—S Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. Natural 
Untreated, Non-Acid Forming. 

80 Ib. bag—$2.25; 40 Ib. bag—$.150> 20 Ib. bag 
—680 cents; car or ton prices on request. Write to: 


V. ROSSI 426 5. Mae ‘St. 
R FLOWER 
BOOK 


Write today for free illustrated book—cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties—old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 28,5. C. 
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FERTO-POTS 


FERTO- POTS have taken the 


DEPT. 14 


INVENTION Pots made of rich 
cow manure in automatic pet machines 
kiln dried. Ne wilt, ne setback; quicker, 
better results If seeds, bulbs, plants, cuttings 
are started in FERTO-POTS. When transplant- 
ed outdoors pet and all gees Into the ground. 
Pots soften up in the moist soll and feed the 
plants. Exeelient results as liners inside elay 
pots for African Viclets and ether house plants. 
FERTO-POTS are a boon to professional grower 
and home gardener alike. Shipped by express 
(not prepaid) at following prices: 
N 


by 
storm. Users highly enthusiastic. Millions sold. 
Order a supply today and enjoy a thrilling new 
gardening experience. Address: 


FARGO’S 


FRENCHTOWN, N. 


THE 
MASTER’S 


GARDEN 
Crammed With Ideas 
for making Money. 
New Hobbies—Health 


Greatest Book 


You’ve Ever 
Seen 


Just A Few Master's Garden Gem 
1. How to earn up-to $500 nig yoo nal April, 
2. How to make $50 a day for 100 days each 
summer, 
4. Ho’ make $50 promt en a garden coed 
antin, 
us. 
$: How to keep tomatoes firm, fresh all winter. 
+ How to earn $20 to $30 ‘weekly, easily in 
me. 
ti on, jen. 
10. How to grow bushels of tomatoes from one 


ant. 
11. Flow to grow and sell the MAGIC FLOWER 
PLANTS. Touch ’em with finger tip-—th fold 


“No other book like it. We are nearer to 
nature in a garden than any other place on 
earth. Send $2.00 before you forget, time’s 
a wastin!”’ 

Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., 
P. 0. Box 115 0.6. 


RAMA 


Streator, 
tHinois 


Lastly, we would like to say some- 
thing about nitrogen versus the insect 
population. All kinds of insects have 
a field day with the soft, super-luxuri- 
ant growth of high-nitrogen plants. 
Aphids, in particular, are attracted to 
such plants dusted with the poison 
spray, calcium arsenate.® 

We are beginning to clarify our 
stand on nitrogen fertilizers. But is 
organic and chemical nitrogen exactly 
the same? Should we be as critical with 
dried blood, soybeans, and alfalfa as 
with nitrate of soda? 

Since organic nitrogen does not 
force a plant as does chemical nitro- 
gen, it would have much less chance 
to be “in excess.” Generally, the diet 
of the organically-grown plant is bal- 
anced between the many necessary ele- 
ments and no element can be easily 
“in excess” when composts (or 
mulches) and the rock fertilizers are 
provided for. Although Experiment 
Stations rarely if ever compare both 
the organic and chemical nitrogen 
forms in matters of excess, we can 
safely say that the organic gardener 
would hardly ever run into the prob- 
lem of too much nitrogen. 

(1) Olive Sheets, The. Relation of Soil Fertility 
to Human Nutrition, Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin 437, 1946. 

(2) North Carolina Annual Report, 1948. 

(3) Ireson W. Selman, J. Pomology and Horti- 
cultural Science, 1945. 

(4) Olive Sheets, Ibid. 

(5) Havis, Leon, and Courley, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 581, 1937. 

(6) John Shafer and C. B. Sayre, J'roceedings 
of the American Society for Horticultural Science 
47, 1942. 

(7) Scientific Agriculture, 1936. 

(8) E. W. Greve and J. S. Shoemaker, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 466, 1930. 


(9) R. L. McGarr, Journal of Economic Ento- 
mology 36, 1943. 


Lick the Drought 


By WILLIAM KUESTNER 


have a large garden plot and have 
been gardening for a number of 
years. Each year brought on more dis- 
appointments. After using only com- 
mercial fertilizers the soil became hard 
and lifeless. After the first dry spell 
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most everything would dry up and 
what was left was only prey for the 
insects. 

Now there have been some changes 
made. I was lucky enough to get a 
number of loads of dried grass and 
weeds. I followed your method of 
making compost, decaying the green 
matter in a bed 10 by 30 feet. By 
spring I had a pile of “Black Gold,” 
fit for a king’s garden. 

My raspberry bushes were the first 
to receive their share. That season 
they grew stalks seven feet high. With 
proper pruning the next spring they 
were loaded down with fine fruit. 

The flower and vegetable gardens 
were next to receive their share. 
There was a decided change in all the 
garden. Tomatoes were less acid, more 
solid and everything seemed to take 
on new life. 

This spring I had a large amount 
of compost again. This I worked quite 
lavishly into my garden soil. 

J planted four hills of cucumbers 
near the chicken house. I placed a 
large flower pot on the top of each 
hill so it set about two inches in the 
soil. Every day when I changed the 
drinking water for the chickens I 
poured the stale water into the flower 
pots. This let the water down to the 
roots without wetting the top of the 
soil. We had enough cucumbers to 
supply the neighbors and what a qual- 
ity! 

In the early part of June I received 
several loads of dried grass. I spread 
a two-inch layer over the whole gar- 
den. This made a wonderful mulch. 
It eliminated weeding and cultivating 
and kept the moisture in the soil. 
We had the driest June and July 
on record—47 days without rain. The 
New Jersey farmers suffered a great 
loss from the drought. 

My garden stood up well through 
the whole drought. Tomatoes and 
pole lima beans grew luxuriantly on 
their trellises. 
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POTTED 
PLANTS 


HUNGRY? 


House Plants Thrive 


on ActivO! 
Just mix ActivO with potting soil—2 to 
4 tablespoons per quart of soil... or add 
to soil of plants already potted and 
growing. See them pep up!... Living 
organisms, minerals, hormones and vita- 
mins in ActivO energize soil; stimulate 
growth, make more lush foliage, encour- 
age better blooming and richer color. 
Tonic for sickly plants. 
“NEVER SAW 
SUCH BLOOMING,” 

writes garden authority, who mixed 
ActivO with potting soil for fuchsias. 

Try it! By all means use it with 
AFRICAN VIOLETS. 

No. 7 size ActivO @ $2.00, at deal- 
ers, gives hundreds of plant feedings. 

Coupon and more details on ActivO 
on page 15. Order larger sizes by mail. 
By all means, read about the several 
other uses for ActivO on page 15, and 
send your order for ActivO while you’re 
thinking of it. 


BENSON-MACLEAN Deot. 


for big 7 
Burpee Catalog TREES 
introducing finest zinnias ever created! 
ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
325 Burpee Building--at nearest city: 
Phila. 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Call. 


*«N, B Capture ALL the vitamin and mineral 

* values from vegetables, fruits, nuts and 
sunflower or e seeds into a ag tA so delicious 
and healthful. that that it will simply amaze 


course. 
GRAIN DEPT. 0G- 
2611 N. Chieago 47, Illinois 


NOW-—anyone can 
RAISE WORMS 


Send for your “WORMS UNLIMITED” pam- 
phiet that tells why and how earthworms 
can be raised for pleasure and —_ No 
obligation — just your 
name to 


POLSON ENTERPRISES 
1108 Leland Ave. Chicago 40, IM. 
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DISCOUNT 


when you buy 2 or more 
of these authoritative, 
fascinating volumes 


Pay Dirt by J. 1. Rodale. This book is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 
Rodale. A book about the 
inhabitants of a section of 

India who are astounding- 

ly healthy because of the 

way they raise their food. 

Full details for applying 

the -Hunza methods. 263 

pp., illust. $3.00 


The Organic Front by J. I. Rodale. 
Miscellaneous writings on 
organiculture and its im- 
plications which, because 
of their extreme impor- 
tance, should not be neg- 
lected. 200 pp. $1.00 


Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of 

ways used by the Chinese 

to make compost. Over 

200 photos giving valuable 

ideas practiced by them in 
gardening and farming. 384 

pp- $3.50 


Humus & the Farmer by Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 
acre English farm where 
the organic method has 
proven its superiority over 
farming with chemicals. 


Illust. 416 pp. $4.50 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 
Organic Gardening 


Dept. G-1 Emmaus, Pa. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE Loretre SystEM OF PRUNING By 
Louis Lorette (The Rodale Press, 
Emmaus, Pa., 1950, $3.00) Lorette 
pruning may also be called summer- 
pruning. It seeks to bring about the 
formation of fruit buds directly upon 
the main E-ranches which form the 
framework of the tree. The Lorette 
pruning comprises two series of opera- 
tions: (1) the pruning of the exten- 
sion shoots, which is carried out in 
April, and (2) a series of prunings of 
the green shoots which are effected 
from June 15 until autumn. There 
is no winter pruning. 

The object of the April pruning is 
to ensure that the buds left on the 
extension shoots receive sufficient sap 
so that no bud remains in a latent 
state or is entirely suppressed. It ‘s 
important that each bud shall give 
rise to a leafy shoot or tend to the 
direct transformation into a dard_ or 
fruit spur bearing fruit buds. A fruit 
spur requires less sap than a leafy 
branch; accordingly the extension 
shoots are pruned longer than in the 
classic method, being cut back, in 
general, to :hree-fourths of their origi- 
nal length. 

The pruning of the leafy shoot is 
not effected until about June 15, and 
when these shoots are already partly 
lignified and are becoming branches of 
the thickness of a pencil. These green 
shoots are pruned back to two-fifths 
or three-fifths of an inch above their 
point of origin, in other words, to 
their base, keeping if possible on that 
base one or two small leaves. 

This pruning is applied both to the 
leafy shoots arising directly from the 
main branches of the framework of 
the tree and to those that arise on 
the oldest fruiting laterals. 

A second and, later, a third pruning 
are effected about the middle of July 
and the middle of August, the pro- 
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cedure being much like that carried 
out in June. 

The last pruning is done in August- 
September and again consists of prun- 
ing to the base those leafy shoots 
which were not pruned before and 
which have reached the proper stage. 
At this time all shoots, even though 
they have not reached a suitable size, 
are cut back to three buds. 

This book is well illustrated and 
gives detailed information on the 
history of the Lorette system of prun- 
ing, conditions of a fruit garden to be 
productive, kinds of trees to grow, 
planting the orchard, cultivation, 
thinning branches, shaping the trees, 
pruning the extension shoots and the 
green shoots, pruning of old trees, and 
pruning of neglected trees. A chapter 
is given to budding and grafting. 
Cloth-bound, 239 pages, 130 illustra- 


tions. 


Organic Garden Clubs 

If you are interested in becoming 
a member of one of the clubs to be 
organized in the following places, con- 
tact the persons indicated: 


Organic Gardening Club 
of Kokomo, Indiana. 
Dr. J. Ed. Wilson, 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Organic Gardening Club 
of Brookfield, Ill. including 
Riverside, LaGrange, Western Springs, 
Hollywood, and Congress Park. 
Peter Johnson 
4217 Park Ave. © 
Brookfield, Illinois 


Organic Gardening Club 
of El Paso, Texas 
J. C. Holcomb 

Box 5206, El Paso, Texas 


Sherwood Organic Gardening Club 
Eleanor Lzicar 
Route 1, Box 348 
Sherwood, Oregon 
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Announcing 


B. Cc. A. 


IMPROVED TO 
SPEED UP COMPOSTING 


Use B.C.A. in composting for best results 
. nothing as concentrated. Use in pot- 
ted plants and for better vegetable and 
fruit production . . . in mulching and hot 
beds. B.C.A. encourages worm growth 
. Stimulates weak soils, lawns, .. . 
increases enzyme action . . . helps regu- 
late moisture in the soil, reduce odor in 
outdoor toilets, and converts waste into 
rich fertilizer. 
B.C.A. is a mixed concentrated composite, 
containing a multitude of soil bacteria de- 
veloped specifically for the rapid breakdown 
of mixed organic wastes on the soil, in the 
compost heaps and in compost boxes. It 
has phosphate rock incorporated in the 
culture which contains the 26 necessary 
minerals. B.C.A. contains the necessary 
trace elements, vitamins and hormones, 
enzyme producing bacteria. 
DON’T burn leaves, garbage and other 
wastes. Mix in the compost heap with 
B.C.A. for the best fertilizer in the world. 
Use this coupon to order your supply (or 
write for free information and directions) : 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. C-1 

235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 

Enclosed please find check or money order, 
please send the units I’ve checked below: 

1 Unit of B.C.A. $1.00 Prepaid, $1.20 W. of Miss. 
2 Units of B.C.A. $2.00 Prepaid, $2.40 W. of Miss. 
6 Units of B.C.A. $4.50 Prepaid, $5.00 W. of Miss. 
25 Units of B.C.A. $12.50 Prepaid $13.50 W. of Miss. 

Each unit is enough for 2 to | ton of compost. 


[EW SUB-ZERO 


YZ, English 


nd Special Strain Stands 
20° Below ZERO 


~ At last an English Ivy strain has been developed 
to stand 20 degrees below zero without protection. 
Have year ‘round beauty with this hardiest of all 
evergreen Ivies. Enjoy its green leaves all winter 
on house-walls, chimneys, fences, gates, trellises, 
garden-walls. Excellent ground cover. Strong pot- 
ted plants only $1.00 each. Six plants, $5.00; 
Twelve plants for $10.00 (12 plants will cover 
average house); Twenty-five plants for $18.75. 
Limited supply. Order today. Catalog FREE. 


THORNDALE FARM Dept. A-4 


Woodstock, 
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EXPLORING THE .GARDEN 


Testing new vegetables 


By DR. LEWIS E. THEISS 


HY not plan to combine a little 
exploration with your gardening 
—exploration with the hoe? When 
you travel, you are continually sur- 
prised or pleased with the unusual 
foods you encounter—unusual for you 
—such as New England fried apple 
pies, southwestern hot tamales, Penn- 
sylvania German hasenpfeffer, and so 
on. Why not grow a few foreign 
vegetables in your garden, and have 
an experience at once illuminating, 
delightful, and gastronomically pleas- 
ing? 
Cocozelle 
Perhaps your garden space is very 
limited. You think that you cannot 
spare any ground for “adventures. 
Seemingly, certain vegetables have 


Cocozelle—Vegetable Marrow 


been developed for just such a situa- 
tion. If you like fried squash, try the 
cocozelle. This is an Italian plant. It 
is often called vegetable marrow. The 
plant shoots out its leaves in all direc- 
tions, yet the entire plant is hardly 
more than four feet in diameter. The 
number of fruits it will bear is past 
belief. They grow in the heart of the 
plant. When young, they look exactly 
like a cucumbér, but they grow rapid- 
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is an enjoyable hobby. 


ly and they keep stretching out until 
they may be fifteen inches or more in 
length. But don’t let them reach that 
size. Eat them when they are six or 
eight inches long. Fried then in thin 
pieces, they are superior to any sort 
of fried squash I have ever tasted. 


Japanese Climbing Cucumber 

The Japanese climbing cucumber 
is another space saver. This plant 
occupies your garden fence, hence it 
takes up practically no room. How- 
ever, it has other advantages. The 
fruit is excellent. Being up on the 
fence, in the sunlight, it escapes the 
harm that comes to cucumbers on the 
earth in damp, rainy seasons, when 
rots affect them. Incidentally, one can 
hang pole limas and climbing string 
beans on a fence, too. 


Bush Muskmelon 


Another space saver is the bush 
muskmelon. It requires little more 
space than does the cocozelle, and its 
product is equally delicious. The 
bush melon can be tucked away in 
a corner. A row of them will take 
up little more space than does a row 
of rhubarb plants. 

All melons require rich soil, good 
drainage, and faithful cultivation. If 
you know where you want to plant a 
bush melon—or several of them—it is 
a good plan to dig some manure into 
the ground at the spot where you 
will put your seeds. Do this in the 
fall, and by spring your manure will 
be well rotted and incorporated with 
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the soil. If you cannot do this in the 
fall, dig under a spade of compost 
when you prepare your ground in the 
spring. 

Black Mexican Sweet Corn 

You can get a taste of Mexico with 
several plants. Perhaps you have 
already grown black Mexican sweet 
corn. This is such an unusual pro- 
duct that it is a continual surprise. 
Your seed corn will be as black as a 
shoe button—if anyone knows what 
such a thing is today. But the growing 
ear will have grains of pearly white- 
ness, of the maximum sweetness. In- 
deed, Black Mexican corn is prob- 
ably the sweetest corn that grows. 
But you must watch it. Day by day 
its sugar content increases. Just as 
that sugar content is approaching its 
maximum, your pearly white kernel 
begins to be flecked with purple. 
That is the time to eat it. As the ear 
goes on to greater maturity, the 
purple color increases, and finally the 
ear is wholly black. It is past its eating 
stage long before that. 

If you have a garden in your back- 
yard, let me give you a suggestion 
about corn. Do not gather it until 
you have your water hot. Then skip 
out to the garden, pull the ears, strip 
off the husks, and hurry to the kitch- 
en. Drop the ears in the boiling water, 
and you'll be surprised. You'll know 
what fresh corn really is. The reason 
is that, within half an hour of the 
time an ear is pulled, there is a notice- 
able lessening of the sugar content. 
Within twenty-four hours of the 
time the ear is pulled, it has lost fifty- 
five per cent of its sugar. As market 
corn is usually one to two days old 
before the consumer gets it, only the 
home gardener really knows what 
fresh corn tastes like. And only the 
person who handles corn as suggested 
gets it at its very best. 

Black Mexican corn is classified as 
an 88-day corn. Thus it is one of the 
later varieties. Hence one should 
plant some earlier varieties with it. 
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VEGETABLES 
Ramm) Bushels of Good Eating 
| from small gardens! 


GOLDEN MIDGET SWEET 
CORN Tiny 4-inch golden 
ears on dwarf 30-inch plants 
in less than 60 days! Sweet! 
MINNESOTA DWARF CUKE 
Big clusters of uniform 4- 
inch fruits on compact 
vines. Extremely early. 


MINN. MIDGET MUSKMELON 
Luscious 4-in, melons, 
Kittenball size, high sugar 
content. Mature days, 


lof 00 
78-PAGE CATALOG FREE 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
39 N. Sth Faribault, Minnesota 


300 WOOD VENEER +9 15 
LANT BANDS 4 

If you start your seeds, 

in’ Plant” Bands.” 


have better plants with 
sturdier root systems; 


earlier results; no wilt; 
no setback when trans- 
planted outdoors. Millions 

by professional 
growers. Made of wood; 
not paper. Size 2x2x2¥2. 
They 


cost so little, too. 


300 PLANT 
BANDS $2.75 


or 100 for $1.35 
sent postpaid. (West of 
Ohio or th of Va., mail- 
ing 25c extra.) Crate of 1,000 
by express, not prepaid, only $6.48. 
Be SURE to use Plant Bands or Ferto- 
Pots for better results. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


Dept. 14 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN 


VERMICULITE OR SAND 


Improved and revised illustrated Scientific Copyrighted 
instructions $1.00. It is amazing how quickly you can 
root cuttings of Roses, Gardenias, Camellias, Azaleas, all 
evergreens, etc. with our simple instructions. This in- 
formation cost us Thousands of dollars and years of ex- 
perience and costs you only $1.00. 

NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 
Free catalog on Camellias, Azaléas, Gardenias. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE WATER- 
GOLD MEDAL MELON Extra early. Crisp, 
WINNER _ juicy, red flesh; high sugar. 
® TINY TIM TOMATO Loads 
of 1-inch fiery-red fruits on 
until dwarf plants. 
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COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 
@ SHREDDED 


@ GROUND 
@ MIXED 
@ PILED 


4 Rocks, trash separated. 

Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP.wicuita, kansas 


ALL BUD SELECTED 
VARIETIES 
© Best varieties of Peach, 


Plants, Nut Trees, Orna- 
mentals and General line 
of Nursery Stock. Newest 
and Best Varieties. 
_ CATALOG FREE on request 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, INC. 
Box 114 MeMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 


MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST 
A Natural Ground Rock 


7 This native potash rock sup- 
¥ plies 16 trace elements plus 


NATURAL 
PULVERIZED 


a sufficient amount of potash 
for abundant plant growth. 
You'll be amazed at the re- 
sults when you remineralize 
your soil with Martin’s gran- 
ite dust. The slow release of 
nutrients makes a single ap- 
plication last for years—yet 
it insures a sufficient supply 
of natural minerals for your 
crop. Apply at the rate of 3 
ton or more per acre. 
Recent experiments at the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station show the ready availability of 
granite dust. Write for information to: 


BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, Bally 1, Pa. 


“JT saw it advertised in 


Organic Gardening.” 
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Black Mexican Sweet Corn 


My own practice is to plant five or 
six sorts at the same time, the several 
sorts coming on at varying intervals, 
from sixty-five days to perhaps ninety. 


Garbansa—Chick Pea 


Another stranger from Mexico that 
can be grown easily is the chick pea or 
garbanza. It is worth growing merely 
as an interesting plant. It has a thin, 
tall stem and grows erect. Short 
branches spring from the sides of the 
stem. The plant is pleasing and the 
color is a light green. The leaves are 
delicate and finely toothed, with deli- 
cate hairs. The surprising thing is the 
fruit. It somewhat resembles a hazel 
nut, and each pea is born in a sepa- 
rate pod. It is very ornamental. The 
product is good in soups and will 
keep indefinitely, for it dries hard, 
like a bean or a pea. 


Chinese Cucumber 

Japan and China provide several 
pleasant surprises for the gardener. 
If one has room for it, the Chinese 
cucumber is tops. It sprawls over a 
lot. of ground, for its vine is very vig- 
orous. It produces an amazing num- 
ber of fruits and these are superior 
to most other cucumbers. They are 
crisp, tasty, delicious, with small seeds. 
The fruit is the surprise. It keeps on 
lengthening until it is a foot, some- 
times two feet long. If it meets with 
the slightest obstacle as it pushes out 
along the ground, it will begin to 
circle about, so that you have a very 
curiously shaped cucumber. It may 
look like a green horseshoe. But that 
in no way reduces the quality of 
the product. Anyone with sufficient 
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ground will do well to try the Chinese 
cucumber. 


Mikado Radish 

Japan has numerous interesting and 
excellent vegetables. If you like rad- 
ishes, you will surely delight in the 
Mikado radish. But don’t expect to 
grow it in a few weeks, as you do the 
ordinary radish. It requires many 
weeks to mature. It is an interesting 
plant, with plume-like foliage. The 
root is long, slender, cylindrical rather 
than conical, and is pure white. It is 
crisp, tender, fine grained. One radish 
will do for an entire family, as it is 
so large that it will have to be sliced. 

Japanese Spinach 

Lovers of spinach will find the 
Japanese spinach an answer to prayer. 
It will grow and flourish in hot 
weather. I have planted it in mid- 
summer, together with ordinary spin- 
ach, making my row half one sort and 
half the other. So the cultural con- 
ditions were identical. Whereas the 
ordinary variety withered and died 
soon after it came up, the Japanese 
spinach flourished. The quality is ex- 
cellent. The plant is high, tree-like 
in form, and so little sand reaches its 
leaves. These are long and _ lance 
shaped. 


NEW -MODER 
beautiful 
fert-&-fed 
Colorful Pi fastic Pots 


FOR AFRICAN VIOLETS 
AND ALL OTHER PLANTS 


FEEDS AND WATERS FROM THE BOTTOM 
COST AND BOTHER OF WICK ELIMINATED 


A creation of plastic specialist Earl Fisher, the Fert-L- 
Fed’s unique shape and design give the bottom-feeding 
action necessary for best Violet culture. As beautifully 
decorative as practical. Available in red, green, yellow 
and bronze. Package of four—all four colors assorted, 
or any one color—$i.95 postpaid. 


Long Spout Plastic Watering Can 


to match your Fert-L-Fed. Same colors. Package of four 
watering cans for $1.95 postpaid; or if you buy two 
packages of Fert-L-Fed Pots ($3.90) you get watering 
can free. 


GARDEN 


CRAFT 
BRIDGETON 14, INDIANA 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


Large Screened, 10 pounds ....... $4.50 
Medium Screened, 10 pounds . $3.50 
PREPAID 


C. J. DEBBINK, Route 2, 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Biggest Smoo 


unequaled for the garden. 


Round, Red 
Tomatoes Ever Introduced! 
Tremendous, thick-meated, perfectly smooth, 
so heavy they often weigh 1lb. or more. Superb 
quality, extra delicious. Wonderful for salads, 


Plants Grow Faster, Bear Heavier 


Hybrid Vigor makes the plants grow faster, sturdier, 
bear heavier, and for longer season. They set more fruits 
leven in poor weather. Big Boy wins prizes at the fairs, 
gets highest priceson the market. Grow eitheron stakes 
or naturally. So valuable 30 seeds cost 50c! 

SPECIAL—for a limited time we'll mail you 
10 Seeds FREE—send stamp for postage. Or, 
to have more plants, 70 Seeds postpaid for $1. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
422 B Building, est city: 
Philadelphia 32, Pe. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 
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75th Anniversary 
Burpee Seed Catalog 


Best ever published, 

introduces new Burpee Hybrid 
Zinnias. Leading flower, vege- 
teble seeds; many more Hybrids. 
Cut food costs, grow vegetables! 


Burpee Seeds Grow 
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Plant multiflora roses on eroding slopes. 


ROSES IN THE LANDSCAPE 


Choose a variety to 


By PAUL PFUND 


HE name “Rose” and the spoken 

sound of it are magic indeed and 
whether by this name or another, the 
rose is mighty captivating in its ap- 
peal. So much so that even its thorns 
are no barrier to its sweetness. Let us 
have more roses of all sorts in more 
and more places. 

There is a rose for almost every 
location on the landscape scene. It 
is one of the most versatile of flowers, 
capable of being trained to a large 


suit your purpose. 


variety of shapes. Perhaps you can 
pick out the roses that will best suit 
your landscaping needs from the lists 
of reputable growers. 


All-around Roses 
For hedges, for massing of bushes, 
or for individual planting in small 
areas, the Rugosa rose comes off in 
first place. Certain varieties, such as 
the Hansa rose may grow to six oF 
seven feet tall with a spread of four 
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dening 


to five feet. 


Border Roses 

A rose to be planted as a border 
must be short and must not detract 
from the main flowers that it borders. 
The two wild varieties, the Meadow 
rose and the Prairie rose are very 
effective as a border planting for tall 
rose bushes or other deciduous shrubs. 
Try to set them in masses rather than 
as individual plants. The single pink 
blooms and delicate fragrance are 
then best appreciated. Like most 
roses, they prefer sunny locations. 
Another suggestion is the old-fash- 
ioned, yellow Persian rose, which fits 
well into the confined space of a bor- 
der. Little care is needed for its lavish 
blooms, except a heavy mulch of 
ground corn cobs or buckwheat hulls. 


Which One for Embankments? 

Both the Meadow and Prairie rose 
may be planted along steep embank- 
ments. They are among the hardiest 
of roses. Almost any of the ramblers 
can be trained to slopes that must be 
protected from washing rains. But of 
greatest importance as a soil builder 
as well as for stopping erosion on hill- 
sides is the Multiflora rose. The Soil 
Conservation Service now encourages 
all farmers and gardeners to use them 
whenever possible where erosion is 
unchecked, Its extensive roots pene- 
trate deep into the earth, anchoring 
the topsoil. 


The Formal Rose 

The most imposing of the formal 
roses is of course the Tree rose. It can 
be used as the heavy accent point in 
the garden landscape, especially good 
for corners. While harder to grow 
than the hardy bush roses, the tree 
rose will survive where the tempera- 
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The hybrids, however, 
are generally of smaller stature. 
Rugosas are not impossible to raise 
even in regions of fairly severe 
weather. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


FINEST QUALITY | 
Well-Rooted 
Healthy Plants 
NEW VARIETIES 
stock exclusive- 


grown 
ly. FREE 1951 CATA- 
LOG describes over 300 


“BLANCHARD GARDENS 


1141 W. Fairview Arcadia, California 


PINK!! 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 


America’s favorite flower in a 
new dress of clear soft pink. 


3 for $2.00 12 for $6.00 
25 for $11.00...... postpaid 


Send today for free catalog listing many 
novelties 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp Box 0-1 Spokane, Wash. 


Here are “DIFFERENT” 
Flowers 


RARE BEAUTIES are 
among the 3000 kinds 
growing at our OLD 
(Ry, Orchard Nursery. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG tells about 
them, gives the how- 
to-grow and the where- 
to-grow. Ask for your 
copy. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 


Dept. D 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 


Write for illustrated CATALOG 
of OREGON GROWN ROSES 
full Color 


BOX 50768 PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
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Nw KENNEBEC 
POTATO 


Also RED PONTIAC and 
other NEW varieties 
eGrow Kennebec, U.S.D.A.’s 
most talked-of new potato! 
Heaviest yielder ever grown in 

aine . . . breaking records 
from Florida to Canada. Best 
eating, best cooker of all. Free 
from blight. 


78-PAGE CATALOG FREE 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
39 N. 11th Faribault, Minnesota 


RED RICH 
Everbearing Strawberry 


New, Outstanding, Delicious, 
Very Productive 


Also Rockhill, Streamliner,Wayzata, Su- 
perfection, University Varieties, Wonderful 
Bonanza Red Raspberry, Mammoth Magna- 
berry, Kayberry, Olallie Blackberry, Boy-+ 
enberry, Perennial Phlox, etc., etc. 
Write Today for Free Descriptive Catalog, 
IUustrated, Partly in COLOR. 


BRENTWOOD BERRY GARDENS 


11620-G, Barrington Ct., Los Angeles 49, Cal. 


CARFF'S 


FINE FRUITS 


for HOME and MARKET 


You can grow Robinson Straw- 
berries Jarge as golf balls and sugar 
sweet; heavy crops of highest qual- 
ity jet black Bristol Raspberries; 
sparkling Red Lake Currants; Fruit 
Trees of finest varieties propagated 
from our own bearing orchards. Grow 
these best variet es for freezing: new 
Red Rich and Sparkle Strawberries; Morrison Black 
and Willamette Red Raspberries; Red Haven 
Peaches; Paradise Asparagus and New Valentine 
All-Red Rhubarb. Get top quality plants at 
SCARFF’S. Our FREE Catalog contains over 100 
Cultural Suggestions. Send for it TODAY! 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, Box 3, New Carlisle, Ohio 


Say: 
“I saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 
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ture does not drop below 10 degrees F. 

For the smaller formal rose, the 
Hybrid Teas are in order. They lend 
themselves especially well to formal 
planting with wide array of color and 
blendings. Hybrid Tea roses are ex- 
cellent in the ultra-formal sunken gar- 
den. 

The less known Hybrid Perpetuals 
should not be overlooked. They pos- 
sess hardiness lacking in the Hybrid 
Teas. Little pruning is necessary for 
shapely bushes. 


Choose a Hedge Rose 

If you have in mind a large, spread- 
ing hedge, consider the wild Sweet- 
briar rose. It requires plenty of space 
for development because of its rank 
growth, being best suited to an ex- 
pansive landscape. On a sizeable city 
lot this rose is excellent for each side 
of the front walk leading to the house. 
The Multiflora rose also lends itself 
especially well as a hedge-row plant 
for rural areas. But if trimmed too 
severely, its ornamental effect is rather 
seriously impaired. As a plant of 
great duration, nothing surpasses 
Multiflora rose. 


For the Informal Landscape 

The Rambler rose is traditionally 
reserved for plantings along stone 
walls or trained either on snow-white 
trellises and pillars. Paul’s Scarlet is 
an outstanding red variety. But any 
tall-growing rose that needs the sup- 
port of an arbor, trellis, or can be 
trained to one, may be classed as a 
climbing rose. 

Don’t forget to think of your birds 
when in the market for a rose bush. 
They are gluttons for brilliant red 
rose hips, which are really the fruit 
of the rose. 

The uses named above are by no 
means hard-and-fast. A little experi- 
menting with rose varieties will prob- 
ably reveal the delightful versatility 
of the rose genus. 
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SEMINAR 
ON SOIL. 


By WILLIAM ACKERMAN 


Q. Can all soils be reclaimed? Can 
soil become so badly neglected that it 
is impossible to bring it back into pro- 
duction? 


A. Practically all soils can be re- 
claimed and returned to a productive 
condition. Just as all soil was origin- 
ally produced from bare rock, so can 
soil be produced where it has been al- 
most entirely destroyed. The princi- 
ple question in soil improvement, 
however, is not so much whether such 
improvement is possible, but whether 
it is economically practical. On hill- 
side land, erosion may be checked by 
terracing and planting the land in 
sod. However, if the slope is steep it 
may be ingpractical to use it for any- 
thing but permanent pasture. 


Q. I have recently bought a farm 
which is in a very run-down condition. 
How can I best improve the soil? 


A. The first thing to do is to deter- 
mine whether hardpans are present in 
your soil. Poor drainage and large 
water run-off are indicators of their 
presence. When hardpans are present, 
the Jand should be subsoiled. Second, 
if your land is hilly and erosion takes 
place, soil conservation measures 
should immediately be adopted. 

Proper action in regard to these 
first two items will prevent the further 
depletion of the soil. It is then impor- 
tant to improve the fertility of the 
soil to more near its former condition. 
The organic matter in the soil should 
be increased through the adoption of 
the organic method. This may be 
done through the incorporation of the 
new organic method—sheet compost- 
ing, the enclosed method of compost- 
ing manures and organic materials, 
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READY TO BEAR 
PLANTS ond TREES 


State Inspected Stock 


Why wait? Hove fruit to 
eat and sell in 60 days 
this year. Our bearing 
age fruit plants come in 
all popular, proven vari- 
eties at money-saving 
prices. HIGHEST QUALITY. 


New EBONY Blackberry 
Heavy annual bearer. New REDRICH 
Everbearing Strawberry .. . New 
MORRISON Black Raspberry... 
YELLOW Raspberries. WHITE Black- 
berries. Cultivated Blueberries — 

easy to grow, hardy. 

Quintuplet Apple Tree 
Amazing! 6 different varie- 
ties on one tree. Saves space. 
Fruit all summer and fall. Fig 
end nut trees. DWARF and 
standord Fruit Trees, Ever- 


Write for 
FREE 
CATALOG 

“Garden 

Success” 


plete fine. 20% 
early orders. Catalog FREE. 


Box iNew Buftaio, Mich. 


‘ov! Ideal for home gardens, require 
little space, full size fruit, t bear 
early, 2nd or 3rd year. Also 
new grapes, nut trees, berries, 
Guaranteed stock. Catalog free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


548 W. Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N. Y. 


= FLOWER 


BOOK 


§ Write today for free illustrated book—cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties—old and new. Many rare kinds. 

g Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


) Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 29.5. C. 


Seen 


GROW GLADIOLUS FOR PROFIT 
More now than ever, with higher living costs you want 
a greater income. Many*customers report sales of $100 
to $500 from Glads grown in spare time in their back 
yards. A plot 50 ft. square will produce 500 doz. speci- 
men spikes. 500 sq. ft. will grow 100 doz. Easy to 
grow in any soil 

Write For Full Details Today 
We tell you how to grow and where to sell the Sowers. 
We supply the bulbs in the colors and varieties that the 
florists and flower users prefer, and these in the finest 
quality of bulbs that can be grown. Usual profit 65%. 
GLADLAND ACRES—LEBANON, OREGON 
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Special 75c Value! 
The3best colors, a 25c-pkt. 
of each—Pink, Yellow, 


Rust-Resistant. The stur- 
dy, base-branching plants 
each produce 8 to 18 long, 
strong spikes2 to3ft. tall 
all closely set with huge, 
exquisite blooms. 


Easy to Grow 
Gorgeous in the garden, love- 
ly in bouquets. For you to see 
the high quality of Burpee 
Seeds we will mail you all 8 
25c-Packets, 1 of each color, 
postpaid, for only 10c. 


Send Dime Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Address: 421 Burpee 


at nearest city: Philadelphia 32, Pa. ‘ 
or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California - 


Send 3 25ce-Pkts. Giant Snapdragon Seeds, 
1 of each color (No. 7620) Enclosed is 10¢. 


oO Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 


Grovn... 
PLANTS and BULBS 


Our new 1951 Spring Listing now ready. 
Ask for it today. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


FULLERTON MARYLAND 


FRUIT TREES, Se Y, RASPBERRY 


AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Nut and Shade Trees, Grape Vines, 
Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens. Over 80 
years service to planters—Guarantees 
Satisfaction. New Free Catalog illus- 
trates, describes complete line—gives 
many cultural hints, makes selection 
easy—write today. 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 

Box E-11, Princess Anne, Md. 


TREES 


- and 4-year selected transplanted trees, 
He 14 inches tall. 5 each of: Red and 
— Pine, Norway and Colorade Biue 
Sor and Canadian Hemlock. Post- 
paid: planting time. For complete 
Evergreen Catalog, Write Box 15-A. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 
Indiana, Pa. 
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the extensive use of mulches, and in 
some special cases the use of compost 
heaps made by other methods. 


Q. What are hardpans? How are 
they formed? 


A. Hardpans are impervious hori- 
zontal layers in the soil that may exist 
anywhere from six inches to about two 
feet below the surface. A true hard- 
pan is formed by the cementing to- 
gether of the soil grains into a hard 
stone-like mass which is impervious 
to water. A more common condition 
is an impervious layer in the subsoil 
caused by the pore spaces becoming 
filled with fine clay particles. Such 
“tight clay” subsoils, called claypans, 
are generally associated with an ex- 
tremely acid condition, so that from 
both the physical and chemical stand- 
point they are objectionable. 

When hard—or claypans, exist, the 
surface soil is completely cut off from 
the subsoil; no new minerals are add- 
ed to the lower part of the soil; plant 
roots often are unable to penetrate 
these layers. Plant roots usually grow 
down to this hard layer and then ex- 
tend horizontally over the top of it. 
This results in shallow-rooted plants 
which may suffer from lack of nutri- 
ent elements otherwise available in 
the subsoil and from water during the 
dry summer months. Often such shal- 
low-rooted plants die out completely 
from lack of water during dry periods, 
while plants nearby where there is no 
hardpan flourish and grow vigorously. 


Q. How may a hardpan be detect- 
ed? 


A. If your land is characterized by 
poor drainage and large water run-off 
after a rain or if water stands in ponds 
after a rain, you have good reason to 
suspect the presence of hardpans in 
your soil. Hardpans are horizontal 
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layers one-sixteenth to one-fourth or 
even one-half inch in thickness. These 
structures are usually detected by ex- 
periment station agents by passing a 
blunt-pointed steel rod, attached to a 
handle, down through the soil profile. 
If resistance to the downward descent 
of the rod is observed at a certain 
depth, the depth of the obstruction is 
then observed. The procedure is re- 
peated many times in the general 
area of the first test. If resistance to 
the downward thrust of the rod is ob- 
served at about the same depth on all 
tests, a hardpan is undoubtedly pres- 
ent. 

Further surety may be obtained by 
digging several small holes in scatter- 
ed places to a depth greater than that 
at which the hardpan was detected 
and by observing the soil profile. The 
hardpan area may be detected by 
testing the friability of the soil at that 
depth with a penknife. Gently scratch 
along the area with the knife; if it 
crumbles easily and falls away loosely 
the layer is not an impervious one. If 
the layer is hard and compact a hard- 
pan is present. 


Q. How may hardpans be correct- 
ed? 


A. The best and most universally 
used method of breaking up hardpans 
is by subsoiling. Subsoiling consists of 
cutting into the soil with a subsoil 
chisel or “killifer,” usually from 16 to 
30 inches deep. In exceptional cases, 
the chisel may go to a total depth of 
over five feet. The power requirements 
for these heavy deep-working tools are 
obviously high. Sometimes the com- 
bined power of three of the biggest 
track-layer tractors is needed. For the 
lighter tools, with a single chisel, pene- 
trating up to 30 inches deep, the 
power of the ordinary wheeled two- to 
three-plow farm tractor is: usually 
sufficient. 
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Rat & Mouse Killer, 


( WARFARIN) 


PLACE IN ONE SPOT 


ree” "mice food” days "ar 
actory F 


Don't pay ‘til they're killed 
ne-Spot Co., R 11 
essup, Maryland 


Please mail as indicated and | will pay yo yon ine 
land if all my rats and mice are ki 
aps some newcomers not yet feeding the the 


ll five days. 

(CD One-Spot Rat & Mouse Killer to make 24 Ibs.bait,$!.00. 
Six for $5.00 (To make 15 Ibs. bait) (1) Literature Free 
Pkg. 14 Ib. ready-mixed bait for mice or few rats, $1. 
Pkg. 63 Ibs. ready-mixed bait, $5.00 
One-Spot Flea Killer, 35¢ — [) 3 eans, $1.00 
The revised 178-page Book of Simposiums, 60c. 

(J 32-page Dog Booklet, 6e.—Total amount of order $.. 


|| mptly use this non-poisonous bait tenets 

to feed them a week) and pay you only after 

Im satisfied it did the work. — 1 remit with 

order, | deduct 10% which is probably your 
of of chiselers. 


Name and Address 


Thousands 
of satisfied 


IDEAL for 
VEGETABLE GARDENS 
No more hard spading! You too can have fine gar- 
dens, with less time, less effort (do 10 hrs. work in 
1). ‘““TUG-O-WHEEL” does it—all steel outfit plows 
5’’ deep; marks rows 12” to 36” wide; hills, culti- 
destroys weeds; fast, quick, fully 

teed. Free folder tells all. 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW co. 


Dept. 0 Baliston Spa, New York 


«N.B Capture ALL the vitamin and mineral 5 
°*** values from vegetables, fruits, nuts ends 


sunflower or seeds into 

and healthful tha that it will simply amaze 

yet so fine it will pass thru a tea 

NOT a juicer...It’s NOT a grinder...It’s the 

unusual device of its kind! 

%& Write for complete information. No obligation 
of 


course. 
WHOLE GRAINS, DEPT. OG-1002 
2611 N. JONES Chicago 47, 


Say: 
“T saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 
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WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Normal Elimination Better Digestion Restful Sleep 
Strong Healthy Teeth Continued Good Eyesight 
THEN STOP THROWING AWAY PRECIOUS 

VITAMINS AND MINERALS IN YOUR FOOD 


minutes, chops vegetable salads in 5 seconds. 
In preparing food the ordinary way, you 
usually peel off and throw away those vita- 


e mins and mineral-filled parts which are so 
essential to good health. With the Vita-Mix 


. = keep the natural health-giving food value. 

at’s why you may drink = way to health 

Look what VITA MIX does 

emulsifies all fruits and veget. nto tangy, 

whole grain into flour or cereal in 1 to 4 Gowt. Easy 
WHEEL-O.LIFE GET THESE GIFTS 


Why should any family buy food before 
they know what that food can do to help 
build good eyes, teeth, digestion and 
nerves. You need a Wheel-0-Life to tell 
you the vitamin, mineral, and ealory 
content of many foods. Feed your family 
scientifically. Don’t wait till you get 
sick to get on the right diet. The 
Wheel-O-Life belongs in every home 
where health is important. 


IF YOU ORDER NOW! 
Natural Foods Institute, Dept. OG-1 
= Olmsted Falls, Ohio 


1 want to drink my way to health. Rush me, 
your Vita-Mix plus your 3 gifts, the Wheel- : 
O-Life, 6 months subscription to Nature's, 
Path and the Recipe Book. 1 enclose $34.95. ® 
6 Month Subscription 


Gives you facts about importance of 

diet to good health. Originated by : 

Benedict Lust. Fascinating reading on 

your most important property — your : 
health. 


Today! 
Organic Gardening 


Gentlemen: Put me down for a subscription for 
1 year-$3 0 2 Years-$50 3 Years-$60 5 Years-$8 0 
Lifetime Subscription—$35 DO and send me a bill. 


Name 


Address 


seesesesesses:(CUT OUT AND MAIL TO ORGANIC GARDENING, EMMAUS, PA.) ssesesseesssi 
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= = Drink Your Way to Health! 
$34.05 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rates are 21¢ a word 
advance. Include 


(18¢ a word for 3 or more months using same copy). Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in 
name and address in word count. (Deduct 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


FLOWERS 


AMARYLLIS bulbs, gorgeous bright red blooms, 2-inch 
diameter or better, 2 for $1.00 postpaid. ORGANICALLY 
GROWN. JOHNSON BROS., P. 0. Box 463, Bound 
Brock, N. J. 


“AMARYLLIS: gorgeous king of bulbs,”’ three inch hy- 
brids of Mead Strain. Have bloomed. Home grown. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. New location. Write for listings. 
LILLAMAR GARDENS, Ray Weston, owner, Montrose 3, 
Alabama. 


THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new 
and the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. 
Wholesale and retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. 
4, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS. Look before you order. Send post- 
card for free sample bulbs and liberal offers: glads, 
caladiums, amearyllis, tuberoses, etc. LAND O0’SUN 
FLOWER FARMS, Box 187-0, Cocoa, Florida. 


GLADIOLUS. New catalog in color lists top quality 
bulbs, outstanding new varieties as well as old favorites, 
much helpful information. Write for copy today. ALFRED 
MOSES, 54 Lake, Lima, N. Y. 


ORGANIC GARDENER:—Send post card today for free 
catalog of varieties you should grow. SIBOLE GLADI- 
OLUS GARDENS. Box 212, Brampton, Michigan. 


GLADIOLUS SEED—Grows easy, very thrilling. Minia- 
tures, fragrants, Multipetals, Dragons. Also, Australian 
Giant Gladiolus. Postcard brings free list. STEUBER 
GLADIOLUS, 1108 East Fourth, Superior, Wisconsin. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS oye) in about 


RHODODENDRON (carolinianum), Rhododendron (maxi- 
mum) Native azaleas, Kalmia, hemlock (Tsuga). Heavily 
rooted. Wet moss packed. 3-4 ft. PREPAID. Assorted 
as wanted. 100, $26.50; 50, $16.00; Doz. 5.50. NATURE’S 
GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 


EVERGREEN Lining-out Stock, Transplants and Seed- 
lings. Growers of large quantities of Pine, Spruce, Cana- 
dian Hemlock, Arborvitaes, Fir, in variety. For growing 
Christmas trees. Ornamentals. Windbreaks. Hedges. For- 
estry. Prices low as 2¢ each on quantity orders. Write 
for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 
Dept. OG, Box 594, Johnstown. Pa. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. Raise your own seed for orna- 
ment windbreak, ay erosion control, Christmas 
trees. Spruce, Firs, Birch, others. Free planting 
guide—price list. WOODLOT SEED CO., Norway, Zone 
19, Michigan. 


HERB SEEDS, direct from the grower. Introductory offer: 
10 packets and 15¢ Planting Guide for your locality, 
$1. Descriptive List of Seeds and Plants. PLANTATION 
GARDENS, Lawyers Road, Route 2, Lynchburg, Va. 


BOOKS G&G PUBLICATIONS 


HEALTH IS PRICELESS—Health Books are inexpen- 
sive! Our latest and complete list is mailed Free upon 
request. ESSENTIAL FOODS, 216 West Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


“MAKE YOUR OWN WINE” by Alex Appleyard; from 
flowers, vegetables, hard and soft fruits and many others. 


50 gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs, $3.50. it 
Write for free catalog featuring many A new 
varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 


BLUE LILY OF THE NILE, 3 for $2.75. Gloriosa 
Rothschildiana, climbing lily, large tubers, $1.50 ea. 
Curcuma petiolata lily, 3 for $1.00. Large Haemanthus 
Katharinae, $10.00 ea. Add Postage. BECKWITH D. 
SMITH, 2036 Post St., Jacksonville, Florida. 


ORCHIDS—Calanthe Orchids are standard type orchids 
which grow along with your house plants. Sprays of 
10 to 15 beautifully colored orchids in mid-winter over 
two month period. Only Two Dollars each, three for 
Five Dollars, mature blooming size. CHARMAINE GAR- 
DENS, 30! Allamanda, Lakeland, Florida. 


Over a hundred recipes. $1.50 postpaid. CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 
“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Tremendously 


valuable information. Used by thousands. Price $1.00. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. SCIENTIFIC INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SE, New York 
City 61. 


WILD BIRD FOOD 


NOW IS THE TIME TO STOCK UP for snowy days 
ahead. Ideal gift for bird lovers. Instructive and fun. 
1 wb. 25¢, 5 Ibs. $1.15, 10 Ibs. $2.00, 50 Ibs. $10.00. 
Delivered. PENN’S MANOR PRODUCTS, Cornwells 
Heights 33, Penna. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT plan. Best vari- 
eties peach and apple trees, low as 12¢; grapevines 4¢; 
shrubs 13¢; Evergreens 15¢. Berries and plants. Catalog 
_ BENTON COUNTY NURSERY, Box 545, Rogers, 
rkansas. 


MULTIFLORA ROSE SEEDLINGS. Plant for living 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR SHRUBBERY. Imported 
Decorative REED MATTING, as illustrated in Novem- 
ber “Organic Gardening.” Use as fencing and over 
cold frames, ete. For information and prices write 
PETER JOHNSON, Box 262, Wilton, Conn. 


STOP STOOPING! Weed Save whole weekends. 
Find the real pl Send for free 
illustrated circular. KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. 15, 


eo wildlife habitat, beauty. $17 per 1,000. Free Enumclaw, ‘Washington. 

aflet. GEO. BOYER NURSERY, Box 106-G, Pillow, 

Pennsylvania. EARTHWORMS 

BABY “DAVID’S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS will build topsoil 
SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron All Northern- trees. “DAVID’S FOLLY” 


Hybrids. 
grown. Bulbs. Free Catalog. GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 


FREE CACTI three different rare blooming dwarf size 
Cacti. Excellent gifts. Send 40¢ for handling and post- 
=. HOLLEY’S FLORIST, Rte. 15, Box 251-A, Houston, 
exas. 


for your gardens, lawns, and 
EARTHWORM FARM, West Brooksville, Maine. Free 
Folder. 


DR. OLIVER’S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 500 
Prepaid. Our aim—Satisfied C Free. 
KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 N. 30th, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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CAN IT BE 
PREVENTED 
By J. 1. RODALE 


D 


The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form for wider distribution. Here 
are the startling facts on how cancer 
is caused and how it may be pre- 
vented. 

Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence — give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G1, Emmaus,Pa. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


You can receive ORGANIC GARDEN!ING 
regularly —- every month, for the rest of 
your life —- by taking a Life Subscription 
at $35. If you prefer, this amount may be 
paid in seven $5 instalments spaced two 
months -part. You need send no money 
now — sitnply check one of these boxes: 
7) I will pay $35 on receipt of bill. 
C1 I will pay in instalments. 


Name . 


Address . .. 


Cut out and mail to 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus. Pa. 


“QUALITY 


Lingers Long After Price Is Forgotten.’’ Ruhm Phos- 
phate Rock acknowledged the Finest and the Best for 
54 «years. Demand grinding GUARANTEE of 85% 
through 300 mesh screen and you will get Ruhm Phos- 
phate Rock—Priced $2.25 per 80 Ib. bag—Ton $32.80 
freight collect from Townsend, Mass. None Better— 
None as Good. 

Townsend, 
SOILSERVICE Massachusetts 


4 N B Capture ALL the vitamin and mineral 
°“* values from vegetables, fruits, nuts and 
seeds! In less than two minutes you can convert 
sunflower or sesame seeds into a drink so delicious 
and heaithful that it will simply amaze you... 
yet so fine it will pass thru a tea strainer! It’s 
NOT a juicer...It’s NOT a grinder...It’s the 
most unusual device of its kind! 
% Write for complete information. 
of course. 
WHOLE GRAINS, DEPT. 0G-100! 
2611 N. Jones Chicago 47, IIlinois 


No obligation 


“EARTHWORM NEWS,” “PROPAGATION & USE.” 
many valuable circulars, secrets of 15 years’ experience, 
FREE. Write for all-time LOW prices now effective, 
Start successfully, easily. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 
FERTILIZE your garden nature's way. Raise Earth- 
worms. We tell you how. Shipped direct from our farm 
in Maryland, $7.00 per 1000. JAMES VETTRAINO, 
5826 Harding, Detroit 13, Michigan. 


USE DOMESTICATED EARTHWORM’S for best results 
in Gardening. Folder free. 500—$2.75, 1000—$4.50, 5000 
and over, $4.00—1000. EDMONDSON HATCHERY, jig 
Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohio. 

COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF EARTHWORMS is 
our business and we will gladly share our experience with 
you. 500 WORMS $5.00. Dry EARTHWORM CASTINGS 
(Manure) $1.00 Qt., $2.75 Gal. Dry BASIC MIXTURE 
(food) for box culture of Earthworms, $3.00 for 5 gal 
Can. Prepaid. Complete instructions sent with every 
order, or write first for information. STOW EARTH- 
WORM FARM, Route 3, Kent, Ohio. 


HARDY EARTHWORMS raised in outdoor pits. Hand 
Picked, counted and packed with food for two weeks. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Write for prices. FLOYD 
WICKELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


SOILUTION EARTHWORMS enrich soil Nature’s way. 
Breeders 500—$2.50, 1000—$4.50. Capsules 500—$4.00, 
1000—$7.50. Postpaid. BRUCE ORGANIC GARDENS, 
1917-33rd Ave., North, Birmingham, Alabama. 


WAIT! READ “WORM SECRETS REVEALED” before 
buying worms. Attract Native Earthworms. Guaranteed to 
save you money and disappointment. Postpaid $2.00. 
Synopsis folder free. Box 22, Bessemer, Ala. (tf) 


FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your 
garbage and waste materials into «:ganie rich soil call 
or write MRS. L. JONES, {515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 


EARTHWORMS turn your leaves and grass cuttings into 
valuable fertilizer (compost). $4 per thousand. Visitors 
welcome. See model compost box. MYRTLE KESSINGER, 
1210 Eighth Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 


DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS: Mature size, 


$4.50 
per thousand, delivered. Live delivery guaranteed. Free 
instructions. TEXAS EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Box 
263, Bartlett, Texas. 
FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 
FERTO-POTS: LAWN-SEEDED-FERTO-SOIL; TOP 


SOIL; BONE FERTILIZER’S; Private Brand Service 
Write for list. ALLEN CO., Pittstown, N. 


ATTENTION—North Shore Organic Gardeners. We can 
supply ActivO. Rock Phosphate, Rock Potash, Dolomite, 
and Nutr-Soil BORCHARDT FUEL CO., Highland 
Park, 2-0067. Quantity deliveries Evanston to Waukegan, 
Ilinois. 

HEALTH CONDUCING Colloidal 
compost culture. Over twenty elements. None toxic. 
Nutrition from the ground up. “BRABON’’ RESEARCH 
for HEALTH, Telford, Pennsylvania. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom “continuously when planted in 


Minerals for soil or 


SANLODEB. Plant foods or repotting will not be neces- 
sary for 3 years. 3 lbs., $1.00 postpaid. $1.15 west of 
Mississippi River. 30¢ Ib. for each Ib. over 3 Ibs. 


Cincinnatt?, Ohio—RUHM’S SUPERFINE PHOSPHATE 
ROCK and Greensand Potash Mineral. FRED A. 
VEITH, Cheviol P. 0. Cincinnati 11. Ohio. 


NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Fine.y ground from 
high-test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for Organic 
farming and gardening. WESTERN FARM CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. Box 217, Walnut Grove, California. (Dis- 
tributed in Southern California by Plant Food Corporation, 
3711 Medford Street, Los Angeles 33, California.) 


HOOVER'S COLLOIDAL and ROCK PHOSPHATE—It 
pays to use Colloidal Phosphate, the natural soil builder 
with its extra trace elements. Greensand Marl and the 
best Tennessee and Florida raw rock for sale also. 
CHARLES’ RILLING, Brattleboro, Vt. (DEALERS, 
AGENTS WANTED.) 


POTTING SOIL 


POTTING SOIL for house plants. Sterilized. 100% 
organic matter. 3 qts. $1.00 prepaid. 20 qts. $2.00 F.O.B. 
Write for attractive offer to Garden Clubs. SMITH 
POTTING SOIL CO., 2513 E. 19th St., Dept. D. Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 
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HOTBEDS AND COLDFRAMES 


WEATHER WATCHER HOTBEDS. Automatic heat and 
ventilation promotes rapid, healthy growth. Combats 
damping off. You can even make the sash for your 
frame. Construction plans and many interesting garden 
tips only 35 cents. HAROLD RAWSON, 4228 Highand, 
Downers Grove, Illinois. 


SOIL ANALYSIS SERVICE 


(ET US ANALYZE YOUR STONE DUST, LIMESTONE, 
GRANITE, WORM CASTINGS OR OTHER FINDINGS. 
SOIL ANALYSIS SERVICE, 5832 20 St., No. Arlington, 
Virginia. 


FOODS 


UNSULPHURED APRICOTS—natural, sun dried, deli- 
cious Apricot halves.—No sprays or chemicals used. 75¢ 
b.. 3 lbs. $2.00 Postpaid. L. E. ROBERT ORGANIC 
FOODS, 613 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 

BONE MEAL—Help prevent TOOTH DECAY and other 
Organic Mineral Deficiency. Supplement your diet with 
Natural Organic source of Calcium, Phosphorus, Fluorine 
and other numerous trace minerals essential to health. 
Recommended and endorsed by J. I. Rodale in article in 


June issue of PREVENTION Magazine. Bone Meal 
Powder 1-lb., $2.00; 3-lbs., $5.00—300 74-grain Capsules 
$3.50; 100 Capsules $8.00—300 1-gram Wafer-tablets 


2.50; 1000 tablets $6.00 Postpaid. NU-AGE PRODUCTS, 
1926 W. Railroad St., Loupurex, Penna., Dept. 0.G. 

BONE PHOSPHATE (bone flour) represents all the 
mineral components of normal healthy bones. An excellent 
natural source of Calcium, Phosphorus and Fluorine. 100 


tablets (50 day supply) $1.50. LEVITT PRODS., Box 
718, Woodmere, N. Y. 
MUSHROOM BUTTER is delicious sandwich spread, 


steak sauce or base for soup. Made of fresh hothouse 
cog gery butter and milk. 6 tins for $3.00 
P.P. Ad west of the Mississippi. PENN’S MANOR 
PROD S, Cornwells Heights 29, Pa. 


“HONEY: 


blossom, 24 Ibs., 
N ELSON 


Delicious Florida orange 
postage paid $1.00. 10 lbs. postage paid $3.75. 
L. WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a plan- 
ned community of productive homes and creative living, 
with special emphasis on Organic Gardening Write 
AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDATION, Box 696, 
Melbourne, Florida. 


FABULOUS EARNINGS—Fascinating pastime. Growing 
Genuine, living miniature (Ming) Trees. New sensational 
Business or Hobby. Astounding information FREE. 
DWARF GARDENS, Box 355Y, Briggs Station, Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. 


A $100-a-MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No soliciting, 
no mail order, no meeting people. Easy, enjoyable pastime. 
Details, 25¢ (Refundable), LAURA DICKSON, 1006-GC, 
Elizabeth Street, Anderson, South Carolina. 

AN UNUSUAL STORE and a SATISFYING BUSINESS. 
Tropi-Paya Salad Bar—serving three meals of natural 
foods—Retailing fresh frozen Papaya, fruit and vegetable 
juices and Health Foods. Personal reasons force sale. 
Your investigation invited. THE MAC DONALD SALES 
CO., 1500 E. Colorado Bivd., Glendale 5, Calif. 
Distributors: Wanted for each locality in all communities 
of States East of the Mississippi River. Write for 
particulars on a new Organic product to be put on the 


market in 1951. ORGANIC GARDENS—Fullerton, Md. 
FREE BOOK “505 Odd, 8 ful Busi $250 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, California. . 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spre&d the organic message. Nothing to sell. Mere- 
ly hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects 
of Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits 
us to trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal 
commission. See page 44 for complete story. 


RABBITS FOR SALE 


RAW GOAT MILK CHEESE—three pound wheels $4.50; 
Five pound wheels $7.00. One pound bricks Brown whey 
cheese $1.00. WHEX—a whey extract—a food for Arthritic 
and dropsical conditions—used for twenty years—a months 
supply $6.00. Postage paid on all orders. BRIAR HILLS 
DAIRIES, Chehalis, Washington. 

CRANBERRY JUICE. Rich, healthful, refreshing. From 
berries grown on rich, unfertilized bogs of Cape Cod. 


$1.95 for dozen pints; $3.75 for dozen quarts, express 
collect, LAWRENCE WILLIAMS, Box 22, Harwich, 
Mass. 

GEESE—Live, dressed or frozen. Also a few dozen 


brown eggs each week. MRS. J. O. EDSON, Mt. Horeb 
Road, Warrenville, New Jersey. 


YANKEE REX-RABBITS have soft, plush, dense coats 
seal, sable, hanana black. All English imports of top 
show quality. PAUL HOEFFLER, East Greenwich, R. 1. 


MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 


FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.”’ $250 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, California. 


IRISH WOOLENS 


RETURNING EARLY FEBRUARY. Charming new light 
weights for women; stunning quiet patterns for men. 
Like to be on my mailing list? CAROL BROWN, Putney 
35. Vermont. 


CRUDE BLACK CANE MOLASSES, auiking added, 
nothing taken away. Half gallon trial order, $1.75; post- 
paid east of the Mississippi. Send card for price list. 
J. S&S RILEY & CO., New Castle, Pa. 

STRAWBERRY PRESERVE. Large, bright red, luscious 
whole berries with that farm-fresh taste. Two big 21-oz. 
jars $2.50; 6 for $6.75. Also raspberry and boysenberry. 
Same price. English walnut meats (organic) 5 lbs. $4.90. 


Large, brown, natural, tree-ripened dates. New crop 
5 lbs. $2.75. Postage prepaid. TONTZ HONEY FARM, 
Elsinore, Calif. 


FOR BETTER HEALTH—SESAME SEED—ready to eat 
—Nature’s digestible complete protein. Rich in Calcium, 
vitamins, Lecithin. FRESHLY HULLED SESAME SEEDS 
3 Ibs. $2.00. Sunflower Kernels, 1 lb. $1.60. Proso Hulled 
Millet 2 Ibs. $1. add postage. Literature, Nutritional 
value of Sesame with order. Free Price List. HARRISON 
ORGANIC FOODS, 1028 E. Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J. 


Pure Unsprayed APPLE SYRUP made only from un- 
sprayed apples and sugar boiled down to a rich golden 
syrup. Preferred by hundreds to maple syrup. Pure 
nectar of the orchards. Delici on ki ete. $5.50 
gallon—$1.75 quart, prepaid. SALTMARSH’S CIDER 
MILL, New Boston, N. 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP sealed in attractive 
lithographed cans. Conforms to new State law. Fancy 
grade $6.50 per gallon. Grade A—$6.00 per gallon. This 
is a top quality product. Lure, clean, the best. HARRY 
D. OWEN, R. F. D. No. 2, Barton, Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS, etc. cleaned and deodor- 
ized by application of miracle fermentation. Comes in 
pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged drains, cess- 
pools, ete. Saves annual pumping and cleaning costs. Costs 
$2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post anywhere in 
U. 8. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC SEWER 
CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Aliston 34, Mass. 
STAINLESS STEEL VAPOR SEAL [8-8 Sauce Pan. 
1 Quart $6.00, 2 Quarts $7.00, 3 Quarts $8.00, 4 Quarts 


$9.00, 6 Quarts $12.50. Percolator $13.50, 8 Cups. 
MAJOR CO., 71 Milford St., Springfield, Mass. 
VACATIONING 


THE BIRCHES—GHENT—NEW YORK—Open ail year. 
Accommodations for ten guests. Rates $40 weekly—$7, 
daily. Week-end guests and hunting parties catered to. 
All vegetables, fruits and berries are organically grown 
on premises—all other available organically grown foods 
are used in kitchen. Descriptive folder upon request. 


BY MONTH OR SEASON—One modern four room cottage, 
open fireplace, mile beyond city limits combining coun- 
try life with city conveniences. Deep sea fishing within 
12 miles. Fruit, milk, eggs available. Also riding or 
puttering jobs if malcontented with loafing. DUO RIVER 
RANCH, Arcadia Road, Bradenton, Fla. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


STONEGROUND wheat, rye flour, cracked wheat, 95¢; 
buckwheat flour, Vermont-grown flint cornmeal, $1.10; 5 
pounds, postpaid 3rd zone. OGDEN’S GRIST MILL. 
R.F.D. No. 1, Windsor, Vermont. 


TREE RIPENED and TREE COLORED assorted varie- 
ties and sizes oranges, ORGANICALLY GROWN, $4.00 
per bushel f.o.b. Shipping season may open early Novem- 
ber. CARTWRIGHT GROVES, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 
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& Wonderful Little Books on 
Vegetables - Berries - Herbs 


8. SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. $1.00 
9. VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE CUIDE by Roger 
W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables the or- 
ganic way—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 
10. COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 
Robert O. Barlow. Numerous facts about herb 
gardening and usage in several lands. $1.00 
21. GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Hender- 
son. Originally published in 1874. Profitable 
secrets for present-day gardeners. . $1.00 
38. THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
If you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this 
book is worthy of your attention. : 80c 
40. THE VECETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William 
H. Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables 
enhance the value of this month-by-month 
chart of sowing and harvesting. $1.00 .00 
Total value $5.05 05 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $4, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G1, Emmaus,Pa. 


Prevention 
magazine 


The first six issues of J. I. Rodale’s 
new health magazine have been en- 
thusiastically acclaimed by readers 
in hundreds of letters and telegrams 
of congratulation. 


Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While the 
research on which it is based comes 
from orthodox M.D. sources, only 
findings of a truly preventive char- 
acter are used. Every issue contains 
amazing surprises, demolishing scores 
of harmful fallacies affecting our 
daily living. 

A year’s subscription is $3, two 
years $5, three years $6, five years $8. 
You need send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will 
be billed. Write to Prevention, Box 
Gl, Emmaus, Pa. 
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TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.95 bushel, average express $1.75. Organically grown 
—mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Seventh season, 
best fruit ever. Satisfaction guaranteed. Add 45¢ pint, 
85¢ quart, $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey. GARLITS— 
Seffner—F lorida. 


Organically grown WHITE CAPE TURNIPS, noted for 
their unusual sweetness. $1.50 bushel. Not prepaid. R. A, 
HALL, Long Pond Rd., Brewster, Mass. 


TREE-RIPENED NAVEL ORANGES, Organically Grows 
on the sunny slopes of the Sierra foothills in the Feather 
River Country. Full Orange box $8.00, Half Orange bor 
$5.00. Express Prepaid West of the Rockies. FRANK 
ROBERTS, Woodleaf Star Route, Oroville, California 


EAT GOLDEN NECTAR NAVEL ORANGES—healthful 
sweet, juicy and highly mineralized. Satisfaction assured 
Descriptive bulletins available. Navel season short. DR. 
A. P. KOENTOPP, 1010 N. Broadway, Santa Ana, Calif. 


Bio-dynamie (organic grown) WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
and CEREAL Stoneground. 5 lbs. $1—plus postage. 
Ask for lower prices on 25 lbs. and over. Distributors 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, California and Florida. WALTER 
BUSCHMAN, R. D. 1, Juniper Farm, Chester, N. Y. 


Fifth year for WALNUT ACRES organic foodstuffs. 
Stone-ground wheat, rye, corn, buckwheat. Honey, jellies, 
cookies, wheat crackers. Special holiday gift parcels. 
PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Pennsylvania. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vita- 
mins and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 lb. 
bags of flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.00 LOU- 
HELEN RANCH, Davison, Michigan. 


Organic Foods Directory 
THE ORGANIC DIRECTORY 
is ready! It lists producers of or- 
ganically grown foods in all parts 
of the U. S. Write for your copy, 
price 25c. Organic Gardening, 
Emmaus, Pa. 


tells you HOW! New Crops, New 
Growing Techniques, New Farming 


Devices. Personal experiences of 
practical farmers who are making the 
Organic Method PAY! Don't miss 
out! Mail your subscription to THE 
ORGANIC FARMER NOW! 


One year (12 issues) $3. Two years 
$5. Three years $6. Five years $8. 
SEND NO MONEY. Just indicate your 
choice on a postcard, print your name 
and address; bill will follow. Address: 


THE ORGANIC FARMER, Box G1, Emmaus, Pa. 
ewwow 
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ORGANIC GARDENING INDEX 
July to December 1950 Inclusive 


Month 


Abrams, Edwin 
Florida's Stricken Waters—Part III .Aug. 


Ackerman, William 
Back Yard Orchards That —_ 

Get More Out of Your Garden ceases July 
Prevention or Protection ...........Sept. 
Seminar on Phosphate .......... 
Seminar on Potassium ...... July 
Success With House Plants ......... Nov. 


What Makes Your Vegetables Grow ..Aug. 
Anderson, E. J. 

Design for a Better Bulb Garden ...Sept. 

The Story of a Plum Tree ..........Oct. 

Why I Garden Organically 
Andrews, Ann 

Floral Arrangement 

Floral Arrangements 

Flower Arrangement 

Flower Arrangement 

Flower Arrangement for the Beginner 
Ashton, Leonora Sill 

Lilies in the Garden ....... . Sept. 
Bartleson, Susan 


The Earthworm 
Bircher, Dr. Ralph 

The Scene Oct. 
Burgart, Ha 


rry P. 
Witches-Broom Conquered by Compost— 
Brick Mulch J 

Cates, J. Sydney 

Miracle of the Mulches ......... . 
Chabot, Ernest 

Bulbous Plants in the Greenhouse . .Sept. 
Chandler, Nash 


Aug. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees .........sssee08 Nov. 
Making Flowers and Plants Last 


Condermann, Otto 
Compost for the Small Home Garden . Aug. 
Cummings, M. B. 


Mineral Constituents of Leaves ...... Oct. 

Regal Lilies in Home Gardens ...... Sept. 
DeGraaf, Jan 

Garden Lilies ...... 


Douglas, Geddes 


Plant New Iris for Garden Color ....Oct. 
Eweson, Eric 

Our Sojl Problem—Part I .......... Dec. 
Eyster, Dr. William H. 

Dec. 

Daylilies in the Garden ...... . July 

Delphiniums in the Garden ........ Aug. 

Garden Calendar for July ...... ooo duly 

Garden Calendar for August .......Aug. 

Garden Calendar for September ....Sept. 

Garden Calendar for October’........Oct. 

Garden Calendar for November .....Nov. 

Garden Calendar for December ..... Dec. 

Mulched Gardens on the Organic 

Oct. 

Organic-Grown Strawberry ......... Dec. 

Organic Window Gardening ........Nov. 

Seminar on Bulbous Plants ........Sept. 

Walter and the Bean Stalk ......... 

Winterize Your Plants ............ Nov. 
Fairley E. Hamilton 

Ornamental Evergreens ............ Nov. 

Plant for Winter Color ...........+. Dec. 
Fisher, Jerome L. 

A Boxer Finds Organic Gardening 

Techniques Effective uly 

Frazer, Joseph W. 

Green, Jane 


Thorns Also and Thistles ...........Oct. 
Harrington, Belle Case 

Fun on Forty Acres 
Herbst, Margaret 

Choose Bulbs for Springtime Beauty .Sept. 
Hoak, Charlotte M. 

Bulb of the Month ........ 

Christmas Sweet Peas 

Hardy Evergreen Vines Dec. 

Lilies Can Highlight Your Gardens - Sept. 


Month Page 


AUTHORS 
Page 
Hoppe, Fred O. 
30 Prune With a Purpose ............-Aug. 
Jacquart, Gordon E. 
37 Jenks, Jorian E. 
17 Men of Organic Farming— 
25 Friend Sykes 
38 Jennings, Olive 
20 Winter Vegetables 
36 Kaiser, John 
24 Poison Sprays Mean Poisoned 
36 Kauffman, Howard A 
34 The Stately Lupine ..............-.Jduly 
22 Kirkham, E. B. (Miss) 
Men of Organicuiture— 
54 Lionel James Picton ..........+--Oct. 
35 Latting, Esther T. 
9 Pansies In Abundance ...........-.-AUg. 
35 McConnell, Eleanor 
32 Lilies in Religion ..........-+ 
Monsat, Roy A. 
Pfund, Paul 
50 Good News ...... errs 
Organic Landscape “Gardening Aug. 
18  Poppelbaum, Herman, Ph.D. 
Men of Organiculture— 
Rudolf Steiner ........ 
48 Rodale, Ann Andrews 
December Decor 
51 Rodale, J. I. 
Editorial—Answer to Our Critics— 
19 POSE pt. 
ditorial—Answer to Our Critics— 
to Our Critics— 
Editorial—Answer to Our Critics— 
27 Part IV 
Editorial—Mulches .......... 
40 Editorial—The Putrefaction— 
24 Fermentation Fallacy ...........-Aug. 
16 
16 
Miscellany 6000080000 
52 The Earthworm Method ............July 
32 Rodale, Ruth 
22 Florida—California ... 
38 Grand News About Potash Rock 
44 How About an Elm ..........++- . -Dec. 
43 Mulch Your Bulbs All Year ‘Round . - Sept. 
44 Research in the Organic Method .... .Oct. 
43 Research in the Organic Method ....Nov. 
41 Research in the Organic Method ....Dec. 
Watch Your N-P-K! .............-Nov. 
20 Roe, B. H. 
20 Men of Organiculture— 
54 Mariano Montealegre ..... . -Nov. 
55 Routien, John B., M.D. 
22 Medicine from the Soil .............Dee. 
38 Shockley, Homer G. 
16 Florida’s Stricken Waters—Part IV .Dec. 
31 Spatz, Carl 
A Greenhouse in the Home .........Aug. 
16 Chopped Leaves for Mulching ........Oct. 
14 Stahr, Alden 
Coldhouse Winter-Gardening .......Nov. 
Leavings ..... 
36 Theiss, Dr. Lewis 
27 Walmsley, Margaret Haseldine 
Crinums for Our Gardens .......,..Nov. 
42 Whalion, Archer P. 
30 Don’t Waste the Best .......... -+.-Nov. 
White, Herbert Clarence 
26 What’s Wrong With Gracie? ........July 
Wickenden, Leonard 
32 Summer Crops for Winter .........Nov. 
There are Profits in Mistakes— 
58 Past 
20 Wittrock, G. L. 
30 Globe Flower .. July 
30 Moss Verbena .......... 
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SUBJECTS 


Month Page 
A 
Africam VICI Nov 60 
African Violets, Watering ........... Nov. 60 
Agriculture of Olden Times .......... Nov 12 
Answer to Our Critics (Part I) ...... Sept. 14 
Answer to Our Critics (Part II) ...... Oct. 14 
Answer to Our Critics (Part III) ..... Nov. 12 
Answer to Our Critics (Part IV) - Dec. 10 
BEE Oct. 59 
Asparagus ...... Aug. 50 
B 
Babylonia .......... es Aug. 47 
Back Tard GremarGs Oct. 37 
Benzene hexachloride Dec. 49 
“Blue Baby” Deaths Laid to 
Botany—An Introduction to Plant 
Science—Book Review .............. July 53 
Boy Scouts and Mattresses ........... Dec. 44 
Bracken Winter Mulch .....sccccccces Nov. 4 
Bulb of the Month ....... eccccccccece Dec 58 
Sept. 49 
Bulbs for Springtime Beauty ......... Sept. 32 
Dec. 59 
Bulbous Plants in the Greenhouse . Sept. 19 
Button Bush ......... Aug. Inside Back Cover 
Cc 
Calendar—July ..... July 38 
Calendar—August ....... eee Aug. 44 
Calendar—September Sept. 43 
Calendar—December Dec 41 
Callas, Potting . Sept. 57 
Carotene, Im Oct. 59 
Cephalanthus occidentalis ....Aug. Inside Back 
Cover 
Chemical Fertilizer Bill Passed ....... Aug. 34 
Chemical Fertilizers Harden .......... July 45 
Chemical Fertilizers Investigation Nov. 46 
Chemicals and Diseases ............. Aug 11 
Chemicals, Toxic Effects of - Sept. 29 
Chemicals, Troubles for .............. Sept. 40 
Chicken Wire Bucket Aug. 49 
Chlorinated Water Affects 
Chrysanthemum Protection ........... Dec. 56 
City Water for Gardening ........... Sept. 41 
Colchicums, Poisons of .............. Sept 57 
Coldhouse Winter-Gardening ......... Nov. 18 
Colloid Chemistry of the Silicate 
Minerals, The—Book Review ........ July 52 
Colonial House and Garden ........... July 8 
Compost for the Small Home Garden ..Aug. 27 
Compost—lItalian Method ............. Dec. 44 
Compost Pit as a Hotbed, Use ........ July 7 
Compost Solves Nursery Problems ..... July 5 


Month 

Compost vs. Commercials ..........+- Aug. 
Composting with Goats .........++05- Dec. 
Composted Plants Oct. 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 

Coralberry ........ .July Inside Back 
Crackled Glassware Nov 
Cranberry Tree ...... Nov Inside Back 
Crop Failure Remedied with Compost ..July 

D 

Daylilies in the Garden ..........- ...July 
DDT, Caution Regarding ............. Oct. 
DDT Found in Water Supply ......... Oct. 
Dead Soil is Unproductive ............ Oct. 
Nov. 
July 
Delphiniums in the Garden oe Aug 
Design for a Better Bulb Garden ..... Sept. 
Diseases in Bulbous Plants ........... Sept. 
Diseased Plant Material .............-. Oct. 
Doings im July 
Drainage of Soil is Essential ......... July 
Driveways, Weed-Free July 
Dutch Elm Disease .........cescccess Dec 
Dwarf Prult Trees Nov 
Barly ASparagus 
Nov 
Dec 
Earthworm Castings Hasten Narcissus 

Earthworm Method, The ............-- July 
Earthworms Affected by Chlorinated 

Earthworms, Haven for .........+-+++ Dec. 
for Landscaping July 
Evergreens, Ornamental. andes Nov 

F 

Family Crusade ......... Sept. 
Fermentation Fallacy—Putrefaction Aug. 
Fertilization by Bees Increases 

Fertilizers Commercial July 
Floral Arrangement Dec. 
Floral Arrangements .......... Nov. 
Florida’s Stricken Waters .......... . Aug. 
Florida’s Stricken Waters ............ Dec. 
Flowers and Plants Last Longer, | 

Flower Arrangement July 
Flower Arrangements Oct. 
Flower Containers Oct. 
“Flower Pot’? Garden Aug. 
........... Aug. 
Franklin Tree—Loblolly 

Bay Tree ..a.. coos Inside 
Fried Eggs in New York ...........0. Oct 


Front Porch Farmer—Book Review 
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Month Page 


and Spraying . Aug. 56 
se coke Nov. 47 
Gadgets for the Garden .............. Sept. 58 
Gadgets for the Garden .............. Dec. 57 
Dec. 55 
Garden Calendar ........ July 38 
Garden Calendar ........ 60000006089 Nov. 43 
Garden Organically .......... cone 22 
Garden, Orlando James ..........eee+- July 8 
Gordonia Alatamaha ....... Sept. inside Back 
Cover 
Gourd Gardening ............ 42 
Gravel Added to Soil ....... bes 3 
Greenhouse In the Home, A .......... Aug. 29 
Greensand, Success for ....... 11 
H 
Hamamelis virginiana ....... Oct Inside Back 
Cover 

Hints for the Flower Garden ...... oe July 58 
Hints for the Flower Garden .......... Aug. 49 
Hints for the Flower Garden ......... Sept. 49 
Hints for the Flower Garden ......... Oct 58 
Hints for the Flower Garden ......... Nov. 50 
Hints for the Flower Garden ......... Dec 56 
Hints for the Vegetable Garden ....... July 59 
Hints for the Vegetable Garden ....... Aug. 50 
Hints for the Vegetable Garden ....... Oct. 59 
Hints for the Vegetable Garden ....... Nov. 51 
Hints for the Vegetable Garden ....... Dec 55 
Hive and The Honey Bee, The— 

Dec. Inside Back Cover 
Home-ground Flour 5 
Home and Hobby Shop .:............. Nov 8 
Home and Hobby Shop ..............-- Dec 8 
House Piant Holiday .....cccsccsocsce July 58 
Oct. 58 
Howard, Memorial to Sir Albert ...... Oct. 42 

I 

Indian Currant ....... July Inside Back Cover 
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New Organic Method, Questions on .Oct. 
Nitrate Fertilizers, Danger from ...... Oct. 
Non-Electric Vacuum Cleaner ........ Nov. 


Norwegian Reaction 
Nutrition 


Oak Leaf Mold for Roses and Apples ... 
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Amelanchier canadensis 


—MeFarland 


Native Shrubs for Ornamental Planting 


AMELANCHIERS 


HE Amelanchiers, commonly 

known as service berry, juneberry, 
and shadblow, occur commonly in the 
woodlands of eastern United States. 
They bloom in spring when the shad 
ascend the New England rivers to 
spawn; hence one of the common 
names. The berry-like purplish pomes 
are much sought after by birds and 
other animals. Amelanchiers can be 


distinguished in winter by the smooth, 
grayish bark and long, greenish, cigar- 
shaped buds. The flowers occur in 
drooping racemes, and are definitely 
ornamental. A. grandiflora has the 
largest flower clusters. The flowers 
develop before or with the leaves, 
and compete with the dogwoods in 
making the woodlands beautiful in 
early spring. 
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Amazing New Model-T 


ROTO-ETTE 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office) 


TILLS, CULTIVATES, COMPOSTS — 
All Without Change of Attachment 


ERE is the news hundreds of gardening enthusiasts 
| | have long been awaiting! For here is an inexpensive. 
revolutionary new machine, called the Model T ROT- 
ETTE, that prepares your soil for planting ALL IN ONE 
SIMPLE OVERATION! 

Not only does this amazing Model T ROTO-ETTE 
take the place of plow, disc and harrow in one easy 
operation—it also composts simultaneously! All this is 
done through the wonderful new Roto-Miller (patent pend- 
ing) illustrated at the right. This new rotary cam 
chopper actually chops up and mixes into your soil with 
ease—weeds, cover crops, manure, mulch, plant or animal 
waste! It will even knock down, chew up and mix 
standing cornstalks in your garden! 

With the revolutionary, new Model T ROTO-ETTE you 
don't have to buy as much fertilizer or worry about 
expensive barnyard manures, 


NEW! 


WONDERFULLY SIMPLE 


COMPOST MACHIN 


Right In Your Garden Ise! 


REVOLUTIONARY 


Picture shows how the new Rotel 
makes composting right in your gardens & 
practical for the first time. The Rotodl 


is shockproof, 


The Roto-Miller, once and for all, elf 
hauling, turning and watering of 


heaps. 


Patent Pending 


almost tangleproof, unbret 


Does Other Yard and Garden Jobs, Too! Mail Coupon Today for Your 


POWER LAWN MOWING—A simple change of at- FREE 
tachment, which anybody can make in a _ jiffy. 


converts the Model T ROTO-ETTE into one of the so " is to service—how it does a day's work ll 
ancine pur—details on prices, attachments, etc.—so 
finest power lawn mowers. It has no overhanging sit down right now and mail 
wieels, so you get no untrimmed edges. Cuts us the coupon below for a 
25-inchyswath. Follows contour of land perfectly. FREE Copy of POWER 


GARDENING 


in 2 minutes! Swivels either to right or left. son, 


Same attachment is used for grading and light ROTOTILLER, 


Troy, 


bulldozing. 71, 
POWER SAWING—Makes cutting wood for stove 
or fireplace a pleasure! Fast, efficient. Cuts any 
kind of wood up to 14 inches in diameter. 

POWER SCYTHING—Special attachment makes the 
Model T ROTO-ETTE a wonderful field mower. | 
Less vibration; less piling up in front. Very flexi- . 
ble to follow centours of rough ground. 

POWER CARTING—Special 500-pound capacity 
ecarry-all will transport loads all over your place. 
All metal construction with swinging tail gate. 


You'll be Amazed at Its Price! 
There is absolutely no other power machine 
which can do the variety of jobs the Model T 
ROTO-ETTE performs at anywhere near the cost. 


Best of all, it will run all day on a gallon of gas! { 


author of the 


Please send me 
of POWER GARDENING and POWER CO 
POSTING, by Ed Robinson, author of 
famous ‘‘Have-More”’ Plan. 


Your name ..... 


and POWER 
POWER SNOW PLOWING—Converts to a snowplow COMPOSTING by Ed Robin- 


New York. 


but we can’t begin to ty 
all about the Model T 
ETTE here—how it works 


famous 


Dept. 


ROTOTILLER. 1 


Dept. 71, 
Troy, New York 


FREE by return mail a @ 


.. State 


oO Check here if you would like informally 
about becoming a Rototiller Dealer. 


have a few good 


territories still open. 
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